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For the Virginia Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 
firmarks on the Classical part of a liberal Education. 


The spirit of education seems to be gaining ground amongst 
us; and indeed it is high time that it should. It must be the 
wish, in particular, of every sound scholar, that the study of 
the best authors of Rome and Greece should be more highly 
estimated, and more diligently pursued than it is at present, 
or perltaps has ever been, in Virginia. ‘T’o contribute in some 
degree, to this effect, is the purpose of the following obser- 
vations. I trust it will appear that the writer has thought 
for himself on the subject. 

Before I attempi to show the advantages of classical studies, 
I would offer two or three preliminary ideas. Let them not 
be condemned without a fair consideration. 

The first is, that the prime object of youthful education, 

{ speak throughout this paper of the intellectual culture of 
the mind only,) is the training of the mental faculties to their 
wtmost capacity and vigor of exertion. Le. as much useful 
knowledge as possible be imbibed during the process ; but 
this is in reality only a secondary object. The frst, is to 
prepare the mind for the happiest efforts ; and for the continual 
accumulation of knowledge after the maturity of manhood 
has been attained, and indefinitely through the progress of 
life. You may adopt a system to throw into the young mind, 
with very little labor, a great many facts and sentiments, and 
yet leave it after ail in a state of miserable debility. What 
we mainly want is to have habits of steady thinking formed, 
ihe inventive powers invigorated, the judgment ripened and 
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cleared from the blinding mists of prejudice ; and any scheme 
of education will be materially defective which does not keep 
these in view as its principal aim. , 

In the next place, I observe, that boys are generally set to 
commence the study of the classics some years too carly. It 
appears to me, from long and careful observation, that the 
age of thirteen is about the best possible time for the purpose. 
My object is to adapt the employments of the mind to the 
progressive advancement of its powers. Previous to the pe- 
riod I have mentioned, the pupil is not qualified, ordinarily at 
least, for attempting the grammar of an unknown language, 
to good purpose. Let his most childish years be dedicated to 

sasier things, and things, at the same time, of vital impor- 
tance too. I mean, let. him be taught to spell perfectly the 

words of his mother tongue; to read it well,—an acquisition 
very far from being common; to write a genteel hand, or at 
any rate a decent one, not a disgraceful, illegible scrawl. To 
these may be added, a good mastery of the rules of arithme- 
tic: and, if you please, some other branches of practical 
mathematics. It must surely be disgusting to all correct 
taste, to sce many learned scholars so shamefully deficient as 
they are in these qualifications of every-day necessity. There 
will be time enough, after the age of thirteen, for the fullest 
course cf liberal education, if the boy be of such a descrip- 
tion as to make such a course advisable. 

And this brings me to my last preliminary ; namely, that 
boys who are not endowed by nature with talents as high as 
inediocrity, or rather a little above it, should never be forced 
into the study of the classics at all. ‘These are many ways 
of being useful, respectable, and happy in Life, without being 
able to read Livy and Demosthenes in their original lan- 
guages. <A parent surrounded by wealth and splendor, and 
whose heart is full of ambition, does not like to admit that 
his son may be naturally incapable of ever shining as a scho- 
lar. But the fact may be decidedly so, notw ithstanding: ; 
and what help can be found for native imbccility? ‘The Ma- 
ker of human minds dispenses their various powers accord- 
ing to his own will; nor does he always bestow genius in 
connexion with the abundant means for its cultivation. How 
often have I pitied the hard and useless slavery of a poor, 
dull child, compelled year after year to drudge through the 
liclds of classic literature, without the smallest capacity for 
enjoying, or even at all relishing their beauties. He might 
have been training all this time for some situation calculated 
to promote his happiness, and make him a useful citizen.— 
But because his father was rich, and wilfully blind to facts, 
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and bent upon the Jad’s making a certain figure, in spite of 
the prohibitions of nature, the sweetest days ef his youth 
were doomed to be wasted in a way the most irksome that 
imagination can conceive, and without any other fruit than 
the degraded standing of a mere nominal scholar. One rea- 
son, by the way, why I recommend the commencement of 
classical studies to be put off somewhat beyond the usual pe- 
riod is, that sufficient time and opportunity may be afforded 
to judge whether it be worth while to engage the boy in it at 
all or not. And this may be sufficiently ascertained by the 
age of thirteen, if the parent has common sense, and will ap- 
ply it to the point in hand with a tolerable degree of candor. 

Let us now put the Latin grammar into our tyro’s hands. 
Be his powers what they may, a few weeks must be sedulous- 
ly spent in a way the most dark, unmeaning and uncongenial, 
imaginable ; in committing to memory a mass of decbénsioass 
conjugations, and rules of syntax contained in words and 
sentences to him the most uncouth and barbarous, and with 
scarcely a glimmering of discernment what ail this Hercu- 
lean labor is to accomplish. Well do I remember the over- 
whelming gloom of those dismal weeks! But there is no 
remedy. He is getting hold of the necessary tools with which 
he is by& and by’ to work. In due time we initiate him into 
the business of parsing. And presently a light the most ex- 
quisitely pleasing begins to dawn upon his mind. He begins 
to see the application of all those strange things which he has 
been so painfully laying up in his brain. He perceives how 
his grammatical acquisitions, with the aids of his dictionary 
and ‘his teacher, enable him to develope the structure and sen- 
timents of the language he is studying. Here is an employ- 
ment neither too easy nor too difficult for the present strength 
of his powers. His recollection, his invention, his judgment, 
are kept in a constant train of progressive improvement.— 
His taste also is awakened, and formed on models of a very 
high order. And this intellectual discipline I take to be the 
greatest benefit produced by classical studies, and the strong- 
est argument in support of their importance as a branch of 
education. 

This assertion, I am aware, will not quite satisfy the high- 
flying, enthusiastic admirers of Grecian and Roman lore.— 
They deem so transcendantly of the very works of the clas- 
sic masters, that taey pronounce the greatest modern pro- 
ductions poor and trifling in comparison with them. I frank- 
ly own that Ihave no such impression. Yet I value many 
of the classic volumes very highly for their own intrinsic me- 
rits. The writers of those celebrated nations have been our 
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teachers in poetry, in history, in philosophy, in eloquence, in 
criticism. And they have taught us to rival, and in some. 
instances, I think, even to exceed them. I cannot consent 
that Milton, and Locke, and Whitefield shall vail, in their 
respective departments, to the loftiest claims of Greece or 
Rome. But to return. 

It is often asked, why not study something that may be ap- 
plied to useful purposes, instead of books in the dead lan- 
guages ? I answer, I know no other study so well calculated 
to promote the grand object which I have laid down, at the 
period of boyhood under consideration. The reading of 
works in our own language does not sufficiently exercise and 
strengthen the faculties. And these faculties, moreover, are 
not yet duly prepared for an advantageous application to spe- 
culative mathematics, or even to the study of natural science. 
{ am training my pupil by classical labors for these still more 
laborious pursuits. Let me remark too, that it might puzzle 
the objector to find, what he calls a practical use for a great 
many thingscommonly included in the course of education, and 
for which the ancient languages are too often very unwisely 
neglected. ILask, howare welikely to apply to the conduct and 
business of life, our knowledge of Euclid’s Elements, of Alge- 
bra, of Conic Sections, andso on? If weengyire aftersthe utili- 
ty of such studies as these, we can only find 1t where we chiefly 
find that of classical studies ; namely, that they contribute, 
very powerfully, no doubt, to the invigoration of the mental 
faculties for their proper exertions in the several departments 
of life in which we may be placed. In the mean time, is it of 
no use to learn, from the original sources of information, the 
history of ancient nations, their laws, politics, manners, su- 
perstitions, virtues, vices, and destinies? If things like these 
are of no utility to be known, of what materials shall educa- 
tion be made to consist ? 

Sometimes we hear also of discarding the dead languages, 
and substituting in their place one or more living ones ; the 
French, or the Italian, for instance. But why should this be 
done? No modern language, so far as I have heard, can vie 
with the Greek or Roman in dignity, beauty, and splendor ; 
nor does any open up to us such vast treasures of interesting 
literature. If you have talents and leisure for the learning 
of languages, acquire as many of them as youcan. They 
may all be both ornamental and useful. If you intend to tra- 
vel or reside in France, it will be well to learn the language 
of France ; and so of any other country. But we are Anie- 
ricans ; not Frenchmen, nor [talians, nor Germans. And I 
ean see no earthly reason for abandoning the classics to make 
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way for two or three modern living tongues hardly ever used, 
and which will be less and less used_in our own country. 

I do not lay very much stress upon the necessity of know- 
ing Latin and Greek in order to a full acquaintance with our 
native language. That they do contribute to this, every 
competent judge will readily admit. But I do not think them 
essential in the degree which has often been pleaded. 'To 
professional studies they seem to me more important. Let 
any scholar open a book of Chemistry, of Anatomy, or Materia 
Medica ; or let him open a book of law, Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, for example, and ask himself how such works are 
to be studied with taste, ease, and certainty, without some 
tincture of classical knowledge? Is it not of still higher 
importance that,our clergy should be able to read the Bible, 
the sacred code of our religion, in its original languages ? 
Indeed, if the thing were possible to be attained, I think it 
would be much more desirable that every man and woman in 
the community sliould read the original scriptures, than that 
they should be able to speak perfectly any half a dozen foreign 
languages of the present day. 

Still we shall hear grievous lamentations about the spend- 
ing of so many precious years of youth in the study of words, 
in poring over volumes in the dead languages. How many 
years Task? According to my plan and views, three years 
will be nearly or quite sufficient for the purpose. Let it be 
remembered that I will not, in this period, promise for a 
dunce, an infant in age, noran idler. But give me a boy of 
thirteen, possessed of pretty good najural parts, and dispos- 
ed to be industrious ; and I venture to say he may, in the 
time specified, be made a respectable classical scholar. I 
have known the task to be accomplished in a much shorter 
period, with no other requisites than these, except a little far- 
ther advance of age at the commencement. And here again 
I may be charged with heresy by those scholars, certainly 
not very numerous in this country, who deeply underrate all 
kinds of learning in comparison with that of the classics.— 
They will say that the course of reading to be performed, 
even by a powerful and indefatigable student, within such a 
scanty portion of time, must necessarily be very limited. I 
grant it must, when compared with the whole mass of Greek 
and Roman literature which we possess. But why should 
the whole of that mass be read by the student? If we could 
divest ourselves of the antiquarian prejudice, I believe we 
should find reason to pronounce a considerable proportion ys 
those numerous volumes to be of no very great importance 
in themselves. Besides, in a country like this, where there 
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are So many openings, and such loud demands for the exer- 
tion of talents and learning, it does not seem to me reasona- 
ble that our students should be delving a great number of 
years at studies of this kind, merely for the sake of seeing 
all that was written by these ancients, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. And still farther, if any scholar has disposition and 
leisure, let him pursue the reading of classical authors in sub- 
sequent life to any extent that pleases him. I wish my pupil 
to close this sort of books about the age of sixteen, and be- 
take himself to the various other studies which lie before 
him, and for which I hope he will now be happily prepared. 

But in order to accomplish my purpose, I wish to see some 
improvements take place upon the old system of classical in- 
struction. I will propose them to those who are at once bet- 
ter judges, and who have the power of applying improvements 
effectually. bast 

The first is, that all translations be fur nished from the 
hands of the student. I shall only admit an exception of one 
or two little elementary books, to help a boy along who is as 
yet extremely weak in his motions. Let him be required, as 
speedily as possible, to go alone, without these tram:neling 
and opprobrious leading-strings. ‘Translations are the very 
bane and pest to industry. If they be free and elegant, they 
bewilder the young mind; if literal, they debilitate and stu- 
pify it. 

Next, I wish to see the classic authors exhibited and used 
without the incumbrances of modern latin. To illustrate my 
idea, let us open Virgilgin usum Delphini. Here you have. 
for a beginning, at the head of each poem or book, a pretty 
knotty argumentum, or table of contents. Then comes, in 
the margin, the exquisite poetry of Virgil, very painstakingly 
reduced to prose; the very life and soul of his verse annihi- 
lated as though it had never been. And then, to crown the 
whole, you have a large part of every page stuffed with 
notes ; some of them useless, many very hard to understand, 
and all crabbed and inelegant, as the latin of modern days 
almost universally is. And what end do all these heavy ac- 
companiments answer, but to pester, disgust, and retard the 
student? Let us have the simple text of the author, with as 
many notcs, in good English, as are really necessary to assist 
the reader in his studies. The notes annexed by Mr. Mur- 
phy, to his edition of Lucian, are a fine example, which I 
should be glad to see followed in editions of all the classics. 
{ would scout the whole practice of teaching one dead lan- 
guage through the medium of another. We begin to have 
granmars of the Greek written in English. But to this day 
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1 can find no general Greek Lexicon which explains the 
words of the language in English. Instead of getting at my 
object directly, I must hunt the meaning of my Greek classic 
through the latin definitions of Hedericus or Schrevelius.— 
Mr. Parkhurst has given us a specimen of a better taste and 
greater accommodation in his excellent Greek and English 
Lexicon to the New Testament. 2 

Once more; if it were in my power, I believe I should 
make some alterations in the matter selected for a course of 
classic studies. ‘The quantity would, perhaps, be rather di- 
minished than enlarged ; but I should require it to be read 
with more care and understanding than it commonly is. I 
should probably expel from the schools a great portion of the 
poetry of Greece and Rome, and fill the vacant space with 
larger selections from Xenophon and Cicero, Ovid, for in- 
stance, writes extremely smooth and pretty verses. Some of 
his passages, (I speak of the Metamorphoses,) are every way 
admirable. But there is much of trash, and more than a 
little of vile stuff worse than trash. If any one can read all 
this without injury, it is not likely to be a boy at school.  Si- 
milar observations are applicable to Horace. I remember 
when i was reading his odes at school, the idea was often im- 
ressed upon my inind, that he must have written them either 
in a gin-shop, ox in some place stil! more abominable. As to 
Homer, his delineations and discriminations of character, as 
well as the structure of his poetry, are above all praise. And 
yet, hazardous as the sentiment may be, I will say that I find 
very little utility, and indeed, after a while, very little plea- 
sure in his everlasting scenes of battle’ and bloodshed. The 
Cyropedia deligats me far more, and more permanently. 

And now, hav: ng skete hed my thouglits freely upon a highly 
important subject, i shall have no objection to see them ani- 
madverted upon by any scholar in a liberal spirit. If any of 
my ideas are erroneous, I wish to see them corrected. Let 
us place the study of the classics on rational grounds ; nei- 
ther abandoning it tamely to the attacks of whim or igno- 
rance, nor suffering it to assume the place, or the estimation 
due to studies more necessary and more valuable. 


MELANCTHON. 
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PSALM, CXIX. 11. 
«© Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that I might not sin against thee.” 


Scarcely any other part of the holy scriptures affords us, 
in the same compass, so rich and varied a treasure of expe- 
rimental religion as this psalm. It is adapted at once to all 
times, and to all circumstances, and well deserves our deep 
and perpetual meditation. He who imbibes the spirit which 
it breathes, is a genuine servant of God, and is ripening for 
that land of perfect holiness and felicity which God has pre- 
pared for them that love him. 

In the words before us, two important points demand our 
attention ; namely, the object which a child of God proposes 
to himself, and the means which he adopts for its attainment. 

The object in view is the avoidance of sin. In other words, 
to obey and please God, and that in every thing ; to renounce 
and escape all transgression of his commandments ; is the 
grand aim and business of the christian’s life. 

Looking abroad into the world, we observe a great variety 
of characters among mankind. Some ruling passion exerts 
its influence upon individuals, and gives its “own shape and 
coloring to the whole texture of their dispositions and con- 
duct. In one you see the love of ease predominating ; in 
another, ambition; in a third, avarice; in a fourth, vanity ; 
in a fifth, devotion to sensual pleasures, and so on. And the 
numberless modifications and mixtures of human passions 
still farther diversify the motley exhibition of our corrupt na- 
ture every where presented to our eyes. Mean while, it is 
the present world that bounds the horizon of every unrege- 
nerate heart. The «things which are seen and temporal’ 
engross, in some ferm or other, all its affections, excite all 
its exertions, and constitute its only dependence for enjoy- 
ment. It is no part of the unrenewed sinner’s hearty and 
abiding concern, whether he is obeying the will of God, or 
setting him at defiance; whether he is pleasing God, or of- 
fending him. « Who will show us any good,” any earthly 
good, and put us in the way of gaining it? « What shall we 

eat, what shall we drink, and w herewith shall we be clothed ?”? 
How shall we become rich, and great, and applauded 1 in the 
sight of our fellow-men? These are the enquiries, the springs 
of action, which fill the world with eager and continual tur- 
moil. 

Here and there, however, we meet with one of a different 
temper; one who has found out that the world is a poor, un- 

satisfying and polluted scene ; that it ought to be trampled 
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under foot for the sake of «a better and an enduring sub- 
stance ;” one, in a word, who is supremely bent upon obtain- 
ing the favor of God, and acting so as to enjoy his unerring 
approbation. Such are the children of light and of God. 
You may discover amongst them also a great diversity of 
character in things that are morally indifferent, as well as 
various degrees of advancement in the spirit and habits of 
obedience to God. But the great, governing principle is in 
all the same ; to avoid sin, to please God, and to seek a full 
conformity to his holy image. 

How comes such a principle as this to take root and com- 
mence its transforming operatiens in the heart of man? It 
is no product of our fallen, depraved nature. If ** every ima- 
gination of the thoughts of man’s heart is only evil contin- 
ually,”? how is such a heart to turn from all this evil unto 
God? If we are by nature « dead in trespasses and sins,”’ 
we do not, we cannot return of ourselves to divine life and 
vighteousness. No ; this new heart, this right spirit, comes 
from above. It is the gift of God. He who possesses it sees 
and feels things in a new manner ; in a manner suitable to 
their real attributes and importance. He sees himself to be 
a sinner, and has learned to estimate sin as the greatest, the 
sorest of evils ; that abominable thing which God hates ; that 
breach of order which has overspread the once goodly crea- 
tion of God with darkness, confusion, and misery ; that 
shameful defilement of the soul which degrades it below the 
level of the brutes that perish, and unfits it for the sublime 
and beatifying exercise of communion with the greatest and 
best of beings ; that daring provocation of the divine Majes- 
ty which deserves the unquenchable fires of hell, and for the 
punishment of which alone those fires were enkindled. Above 
all, he realizes, so far as a feeble mortal can, the infinite de- 
merit of sin as displayed in the cross of Jesus Christ. ‘The 
glorious and spotless son of God is nailed to the cursed tree ; 
he is made a sin-offering for us; he is bowed down witha 
weight of agonies unknown ; and complains, in bitter an- 
guish, that his God has forsaken him. All heaven looks on 
with astonishment, and asks, what can this spectacle mean ? 
It means that sin is such an evil, such a mischief, so detestable 
in the eyes of Jehovah, that even his boundless compassion 
cannot flow forth, consistently with his honor, and the stabi- 
lity of his throne, to pardon and remove sin, without these 
inconceivable propitiatory sufferings of his only-begotten Son, 
our Redeemer. ‘These are the lessons of the Gospel. Under 
such views and impressions, sin comes to be dreaded and 
loathed beyond all other objects of terror and aversion.-—— 
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Nothing but phrenzy can give to sin the features and attitude 
of a trifling matter, in the judgment of an eye thus opened 
to discern both good and evil. Pover* ', sickness, reproach, 
persecution, yea, and death itself, <ve all judged now to be 
less evils than the pollution of sin, Pr the frown of the eter-. 
nal God, And the more that a penitent believer sees of the 
amazing mercy of God in the scheme of our Redemption, the 
more he is enabled by the Holy Spirit to appropriate that 
mercy to himself; just so much the more will his heart be 
set in opposition to sin: just so much the more will he watch 
and pray, and strive against all sin, of thought, word, and 
deed. He feels that «he is not his own, but bought with a 
price, even the precious blood of Jesus Christ ;”? and there- 
fore, ardently desires to « glorify God in his body and his 
spirit, which are God’s.”  «s The grace of God which bring- 
eth salvation,” dees for the wretched sinner, What nothing 
else ever could do ; effectually «« teaches him to deny ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world.” 

This leads us to our second point, the means adopted for 
accomplishing this escape from sin, and all its consequences. 
In order that I might not sin against thee, says the Psalmist 
in our text, «I have hid thy word in my heart.”” ‘This phra- 
seslogy gives us two ideas respecting the word of God. The 
first is that we deem it a very precious treasure. What we 
highly value, what we esteem of prime importance to our 
welfare, we naturally reposite in some secret and secure 
place. We remove it from the danger of foss ; from the eyes 
and the hands of plunderers. Hear how the believer de- 
scribes this treasure which he has found. I know myself to 
be a guilty, hell-deserving sinner. «I know that in me, that 
is, in my flesh,”’ my apostate nature, «there dwells no good 
thing.”” But I think I know also, that I am weary of this 
sinful and miserable condition, and sincerely long for deliver- 
ance from it. I desire to escape the vile bondage of sin, as 
well as its condemnation, and to become, in my humble mea- 
sure, «* holy as God is holy’? Blessed be the Fountain of all 
good for this desire. Opening the word of God, I see the 
glorious provision, made by divine love, wisdom and power, 
tor my complete salvation. Here are the doctrines which 
teach me what God is ; upon what principles he governs his 
rational creatures ; and especially, how « he can be just and 
the Justifier of a sinner like me, through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus.” I see that «« where sin abounded, grace 
much more abouflds.”’ I see those invitations of mercy which 
spring from the bosom ef the Ged of love, and in which he 
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abundantly encourages me to trust. Here are those pure and 
spiritual precepts by which my heart and life are to be regu- 
lated, by which [ am to be trained to universal holiness, and 
the enjoyment of «communion with the Father and with his 
son Jesus Christ.” Here are « exceeding great and precious 
promises,” given by him who cannot lie, that « by them I may 
be a partaker of the divine nature, having escaped the cor- 
ruption that is in the world through lust,”? Here is that all- 
animating assurance of the abiding presence, the protecting 
and supporting influence of the Holy Spirit, as my Sanctifier 
and Comforter. Here are the materials for uniting me, in 
the most endearing and indissoluble bonds of friendship, with 
the best of society, the whole family of God, on earth and in 
heaven. And finally, here is presented before me the pros- 
pect of a blissful immortality, of a « crown of righteousness,” 
an « exceeding and eternal weight of glory ;” compared with 
which all the splendors of this world fade into insignificance, 
and for the sake of which all the troubles I may be called to 
bear in this transient pilgrimage dwindle into « the light af- 
fliction of a moment of time.”? Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
for such a treasure of wisdom and grace! And let it be the 
one great object of my life to learn its value more and more, 
and to improve it as it ought to be improved ! 

But our text exhibits a second idea here, an idea too of 
transcendant importance. In order to avoid sin by means of 
the word of God, we must hide it, lay it up, « in our hearts,” 
we must receive, remember and keep it in the inmost seat of 
moral feeling and action. « Qut of the heart are the issues of 
life.” One contents himself with a vague, general respect 
for the bible. If we forbear to call such a man an infidel, we 
may nevertheless properly ask, and the question is an awful 
one, how much is he better or safer than infidels? Another 
studies the sacred book, in speculation, with much diligence 
and success ; and values himself upon the soundness of the 
creed which floats upon his brain, but never penetrates his 
bosom. He « holds the truth in unrighteousness,”’ and lives 
under the dominion of sin. Warping the glorious doctrines 
of sovereign grace perhaps, and yielding to the most infernal 
device of Satan, the antinomian delusion, he dares to depend 
presumptuously upon a Saviour whom he does not love, and 
to call him Lord, Lord, while he refuses to do his command- 
ments.” Whither can these things tend, but to an enormous 
increase of guilt, and a dreadfully aggravated condemnation ? 
The word of God cannot operate to save us at a distance, if I 
may so speak ; it must come home, with almighty energy, to 
our very souls. How can the best of food nourish our bodies, 
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if we despise or neglect it, if it be not eaten and digested 2 
As little is it possible that the gospel, which is compared to a 
rich and excellent feast, can give us divine life and renova- 
tion, unless it be cordially received, and become incorporated 
with our affections. The word of God must become sweet to 
our taste ; «‘ sweeter than honey, and the honey comb.” Ev- 
ery day and every hour, we must make it our companion, our 
practical adviser and master. And this is precisely what the 
true Christian does. ‘Thus he uses the heavenly treasure.— 
From the bible he learns to hate sin as the most detestable of 
all objects. Hence he discovers its snares, and the perils 
which beset his path. ‘There he seeks his armour of defence ; 
and learns how to wield the weapons of faith, watchfulness 
and prayer. And when he feels that he has failed, and his 
enemies have gained an advantage over him; it is from the 
precious doctrines and promises of God’s word that he derives 
fresh consolation, and assumes new hope and vigor to recom- 
mence the combat. If the Psalmist of old loved the word of 
God so much, how much more intensely ought we to prize 
and love it now, with all its extended information, with all its 
brighter displays of the glory of God in the salvation of sin- 
ners? Qur attachment to the bible will be as sure and accu- 
rate a test as any we can find of our progress in the spirit of 
holiness. ‘They who love sm cannot, in simplicity and since- 
rity of heart, relish the bible. But to those who delight to 
know and do the will of God, his book will be increasingly 
dear, until they arrive at that world where a written revela- 
tion, the present object of our faith, shall no longer be neces- 
sary. With this book in my hands, I rejoice to think how 
many myriads of the sinful children of Adam have been con- 
verted from their destructive ways by its instrumentality, and 
guided under its tuition to the regions of eternal day ; what 
multitudes in every corner of this wilderness of sin are at this 
moment exulting in its light, and marching to join those on 
high «* who through faith and patience inherit the promises ;” 
and what countless numbers yct to te born shall praise God, 
while we are slumbering in our graves, for this inexhaustible 
treasure of life, peace and consolation. Again; Ishudder at 
the thought, how many, to whom the bible has been offered, 
with all its blessings, have scornfully rejected it, or at least 
refused to « receive the truth in the love of it,’? and sealed 
themselves forever under the tremendous condemnation of 
those who « loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil ;” low many are,now acting, and how many 
in future days will continue to act the same unspeakable fol- 
jy. O that the God of all grace and power would pour out 
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his Spirit in the most copious effusions, to give to his word an 
invincible and victorious efficacy upon the hearts of perishing 
sinners. And as to myself, and all whom I love, may this 
thrice precious volume be 


« Our guide to everlasting life 
Through all this gloomy vale.” 


Our subject affords an excellent criterion by which to try 
whether the religion we profess be genuine and sincere. We 
say that we have hopes of entering heaven when this world 
shall know us no more. Are these hopes well founded? The 
lesson before us is, that we must renounce and avoid sin; all 
sin without exception ; and as the means of doing so, we are 
to treasure up the word of God in our hearts. Is this the 
nature of our religion? Brethren, examine your hearts, I 
beseech you, by this standard. 7 


Is sin, in all its forms and aspects, the thing which you 
abhor? Are you ashamed of it as the disgrace of your nature, 
and humbled before that God, «« who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity,”’ on account of it? Are you in the habit of 
searching out and lamenting «the plague of your own hearts ;”’ 
confessing before God those deep inward corruptions which no 
human eye can see; and which, at the same time, are the 
sources of all actual transgression? And do you indeed de- 
sire and pray to be made « holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion ?” 

Do you willingly receive the gospel as «a doctrine accord- 
ing to godliness ;” and feel your souls drawn towards the 
Lord Jesus Christ with grateful attachment, because he is 
the heavenly Friend who came to « destroy the works of the 
levil,”” and who «saves his people from their sins?”? Do 
you submit to him as the Sovereign who is to bring every 
thought and every desire within you into complete subjection 
to his laws, as well as rest upon him for pardon and eternal 
life? Are you carefully examining, from time to time, what 
progress you make in this holy salvation? Is sin your pain 
and trouble, and the victory over it your joy? Do you, while 
you renounce the merit of your own righteousness in point of 
justification before God, renounce with equal zeal, the horri- 
ble doctrine which would make Christ the minister of sin, 
and would encourage to «continue in sin because grace 
abounds?” In short, is it the grand labor of your life, walk- 
ing after the example of the Redeemer, to attain that entire 
happiness which can only be tasted and possessed by a spirit 
perfectly sanctified ? 
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Do you esteem the ministry of God’s word, and all the 
services of his sanctuary, not as unconsequential customs, 
still less as idle amusements ; but as means of helping you 
to understand and to feel the truths and precepts of the Bible 
in their practical, renovating power? When you come to 
the house of God, is it with the spirit of serious reflection, of 
docility, and of prayer? And do you endeavor to apply the 
precepts and admonitions which you hear, for your further- 
ance in the paths of holiness ? | 

Is the Bible your study and meditation day by day; your 
counsellor at home and abroad, in all the various situations 
and trials of life? Do you carefully look to it for directions 
how you may glorify God, do good to your fellow-creatures, 
and overcome all the temptations of the world? Do you love 
to redeem time from secular avocations, and avail yourselves 
of every attainable help, for growing in the knowledge of 
God and things divine ; not resting indolently contented with 
a conviction of «the first principles of the oracles of God,” 
but endeavoring to «goon to perfection,” to explore as far 
as possible, the vast treasures of that wisdom which came 
dewn from Heaven? Can you recognize in your own bosoms 
any portion of that spirit, which induced the primitive Chris- 
tians rather to endure the extremest suffering, than to sacri- 
fice the blessed book of God to the malice of its enemies ? 

These are the ways in which the holy scriptures are to pro- 
fit us unto salvation. I repeat once more, that the inspired 
dictates of the Bible must be treasured up in our very hearts, 
or we can never participate of the high benefits and privi- 
leges which they are designed to convey. 

This subject warns mankind also against the folly and dan- 
ger of attempting a preparation to meet God upon any prin- 
ciples but those which he has appointed in his word. The 
religion of the Bible, we avow it, is an exclusive religion; I 
mean, it will admit no other moral system to stand on its 
level, or be put in its place. It is not like one of those super- 
stitions of old Greece or Rome which admitted into fraternity 
an hundred similar superstitions. Human learning, the cus- 
toms of a country, and the laws of honor, may create some 
sentiments and habits useful to society. But they have no- 
thing to do in producing that « holiness without which no 
man shall see the Lord.”” We are sinners, be it remember- 
ed, depraved and guilty rebels before a holy God. If it plea- 
ses him to save and restore us at all, he has the wisdom and 
the right to prescribe the mode; and this he has done in the 
Bible. Here is a religion addressed to sinners, and adapted 
by him, who perfectly knows our frame and condition, to bring 
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us back from all the ruins of our apostacy. Where else shall 
we find a motive to repentance, a ground of hope, a Saviour 
to rest upon? Where shall we find, but in the Bible, a per- 
fect spiritual law for the direction of our hearts and actions ? 
And if we could find it, whence are we to obtain that mighty 
influence which shall melt our hearts into godly sorrow for 
sin, and enable us to bring forth the fruits of repentance ?— 
How are we to subdue our enemies, visible and invisible, and 
triumph over all the obstacles which stand in the way of our 
moral improvement: Human philosophy, and eloquence, 
and penal laws, have labored the point; but they have ac- 
complished nothing towards making mankind hate sin, and 
return to God as their Father and their portion. They lack- 
ed the power to reach and regenerate the heart. They were 
too weak to stem the torrent of its native and universal de- 
pravity. But we know what the word of God, armed with 
the energy of his Spirit, has done, and is doing. We know 
that the doctrine of the cross, received into the heart, 
achieves what no contrivance of man ever could, its thorough 
purification ; that the love of Christ shed abroad there is able 
to bear down all ungodliness before it, and to cleanse the 
soul, which had been the dwelling of the most malignant and 
licentious passions. Away with the stupid maxim, that it is 
no matter what a man believes, provided his practice be right. 
The practice cannot be right but upon true and sound princi- 
ples. And particularly, we shall never render to God any 
service Which he will approve, until we submit to his inspired 
word as our rule, and honor his Son as the captain of our 
salvation. Let us then bear in mind the solemn truth, that 
without holiness, we cannot meet God, but as «a consuming 
fire.’ And let us make it our great concern so to hide his 
word in our hearts, that we may cease from sinning against 
him, and become fully prepared for the employments and hap- 


piness of his kingdom of glory. MELANCTHON. 
‘ — 
For the Virginia Evangelical and Literary Magazine. “ 


THE TRUE MIRROR. 


Mr. Ep1rror—lI take up my pen, at once, to give you an 
account of a very good dream I have just had for the sake of 
your readers. You must know, I had set down in my cham- 
ber, this evening after tea, with my Bible in my hand, to en- 
gage my mind for an hour or two before I retired to rest. 
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The passage I happened to light upon, was that of St. James 
in which he compares a forgetful hearer of the word, to a 
man beholding his natural face in a glass. Iwas, of courses 
much pleased with the image, and shutting my eyes to medi- 
tate upon it a little, I contrived some how or other to fall 
asleep. By the way, I must do myself the justice to assure 
you, that it is a very unusual thing with me to fall asleep over 
my Bible. Indeed it was purely accidental this time, though 
I dont know but I might almost call it providential, after the 
dream that followed. But of this you shall judge when you 
hear it. 

You must know then, I had hardly fallen into the soft arms 
of slumber, when an angel appeared before me from the other 
world. Her countenance was extremely beautiful of course, 
and more so to me perhaps, because it was something like 
that of a certain fair lady of my acquaintance, whose name I 
need not mention. Ehad hardly time however, to express my 
admiration of her charm: when she held out her hand with 
a Winning air, and gave me a little something, in a sort of case 
of red morocco, with clasps to it, like a book. « And here,’ 
said she, at once (without any vain flourish of words,) I know 
you love to look at yourself—perhaps « little too much—and 
I have brought you a present that will suit you. Itis a True 
Mirror, in which you cannot look too often or too closely. 
You mortals have a thousand glasses to give you the cast of 
your faces ; but this will shew you the very image of your 
hearts. It is, indeed, an invention of our divine Grace her- 
self, to let you see what you are; and if may even lead you to 
Heaven, if you improve the discovery. Perhaps indeed, it 
may not flatter your vanity so much as some others ; but on- 
ly use it well, and I promise you, you will find it charming 
enough. At these words, she vanished into air, (or else step- 
ped one side,) and left me alone with my present. 

So I hastened at once to unclasp the case, and there it was, 
the most beautiful mirror you ever saw. It was made indeed 
rather curiously, in the shape of a heart, and set round with dia- 
monds of a sparkling lustre, that fairly dazzled my eyes with 
their rays. Its color was of a soft blue tint, like the azure of a 
cloudless sky, and its surface as smooth and pure, as that of the 
very fountainin which the first woman beheld the image of her 
charms. It was, besides, so exquisitely polished, that the 
breath flew over it without soiling its pureness for a moment. 
‘Surely,’ said I to myself, «this is a mirror of the strangest 
and sweetest fancy in the world ;? and I thought I could hard- 
ly admire it enough. 

And now, I resolved to indulge myself with a view of my 
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own face, which I naturally expected to find rather agreeable 
than otherwise. But here, I must own, I was a little disap- 
pointed. Indeed, between ourselves, I must honestly confess 
that I did not like myself half as well as I could have wished: 
for the truth is, I saw the glass was disposed to be honest, and 
shew me as I was, if I would only let it. What was wonderful, 
it seemed to me I could almost see my he ith its thoughts, 
wishes, and all, fairly painted m my face. ort, I found it 
was the genius of the thing, to exhibit the very soul of man 
in a visible shape, and shew him his character in the cast and 
expression of his featares, in a way which I must leave yon to 
imagine. Of course, you may suppose, F did not find myself 
quite as handsome as the false mirrors of the world had led 
me to believe. Indeed, I was upon the point of quarreling 


with my glass, (and with the angel for giving it to me,) but . 


I had sense enough left, even in my sleep, to see, or at least 
suspect, that I might be wiser to quarrel with myself. Still 
however, I had no desire to look any longer in it ; and very 
quietly shut it up in its case. 

And here, would you believe it, I instantly lost all recoliec- 
tion of my face as I had seen it: and relapsed at once into my 
gelf-complacency. Indeed, I was almost literally like the 
man St. James talks of ; for Ehad fairly forgot what manner 
of man I was. I was however, quite vain of my glass for all. 
I felt a great desire to let all t world see it, chiefly, I ara 
afraid, to show them what a frivi.u I had at the court of Hea- 
ven, tomake me such fine presents. So I resolved to sct out 
at once in search of proper persons to shew it to ; and being 
more nice than wise, I could think of none but those of the high- 
est ton. I accordingly, went directly to the drawing room of 
my friend Mrs. Dashey, where I knew I should meet a small 
party of ladies at tea. Sure enough, they were all there, and 
I took out my little treasure, in haste, to enjoy their admira- 
tion. But alas! how I was mortified when I learned, that in- 
stead of praising it upto the sky, they only laughed at my 
simplicity for thinking there was any thing init. Yes, and 
even quarreHed with it outright, declared that its shape was 
fantastical, its diamonds only mock ones, and the glass itself 
not worth looking into by such eyes as theirs. In short, to 
hear them talk, there was nothing clever about it, except its 
outside case, which to be sure was red and pretty enough. 
All the time: however, I observed they took very good care 
not to look at it in the right place, for fear, as I could not help 
suspecting after my own experience, that they might not find 
themselves as beautiful as they wished. Or possibly, some 
ef them fancied they were basilisks sure, enough, as their 
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admirers called them, and so were afraid perhaps they might 
die, as the fable says those bad things will, by only seeing them- 
selves inamirror. At least, [ found that they all prefered 
the glasses of fashion and vanity to mine ; though I told them 
very gravely, that it came from Heaven, and was highly es- 
teemed by the best judges. 

At length, ei! found that they only kept each other in 
countenance i their folly while they were together, I thought 
I would try somi@ of the most hopeful ones by themselves. 1 
accordingly, whispered to my young friend, Miss Charmer, 
for whom I felt a very tender benevolence, (chiefly on account 
of her beauty ;) and told her if she would go with me a little 
one side, I would shew her something worth secing. «0O by 
all means,’ said she, with the most cager curiosity, and in- 
stantly followed me to the end of the room. But the moment 
[ took out my glass, I saw disappointment in her looks. 
* And is this all :? said she. Why I thought you had some- 
thing pretty to show me, sureenough. But this is the oddest, 
old-fashioned toy [ ever saw in my life. I would not have 
one of my beaux catch me looking in it, for the whole world. 
I should never hear the end of the laughing, P’'m sure.” And 
then, she turned off with a grace, and left me all to myself. 
That instant however, I saw the famous belle, Miss Rattle, 
coming uptome. And «O dear,’ cried she, in her airy way, 
‘ what have you there? A little mirror, as Llive! Why it 
is absolutely a curiosity. Where did you get itfrom? Is 
there any more like it ?? ‘Then she seized it out of my hand, 
and looked in it, with all her eyes. And yet, (what amazed 
me no little,) though her face appeared quite frightful to me, 
as I looked over her shoulder, she was evidently well satis- 
fied with it herself, and kept smiling all the time. Buta soft 
voice whispered in my ear: ¢ Be not surprised. Eyes has 
she ; but she sees not. She is in fact too much in love with 
herself, to see any thing before her, but the picture of her 
own fancy.’ ¢ Alas! said I, ¢ it must be so indeed.’ 

By this time, as you may suppose, I began to suspect that I 
had come to the wrong place with my glass, and was just 
wishing myse!? away, when I caught the glimpse of a fair 
young lady that struck me very much. She was sitting ina 
corner of the room, seemingly abstracted from all its gaieties, 
and feeding on her own tender thoughts. Her countenance 
too, was of a soft and pensive air, saddened with some traces 
of suppressed sorrow, which only made it the more engaging. 
Indeed she looked to me as if she was mourning for the loss 
of some near relative, or perhaps, a nearer friend. « Q!? 
said I, «there is the very face for my purpose—for indeed it 
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is too sweetly sad for this scene of mirth.’ So I went for- 
ward to her at once, and after a respectful salutation, entreat- 
ed her to look into my mirror. But alas! I soon regretted 
my request, for I could not help seeing that her countenance 
was a good deal impaired by the faithful virtue of the glass. 
And yet she did not seem to be sensible of it herself. But I 
know the reason now, and prayed for her, as Elisha did for 
his servant : Lord I pray thee, open her-eyes that she may-see, 
and the effect was surprising. For now, she became con- 
scious at once of the loss of her beauty, and a little tear stole 
from her eye at the discovery. ‘That instant however, as if 
there had been a charm in the drop, her face was restored to 
itself, and even improved by some touches of grace which 
were hardly its own. You must imagine my delight on the 
occasion. [ felt, I know not how, but I think it was some- 
thing as an angel feels, when there is joy in Heaven over a 
sinner that repents. 

Notwithstanding this instance of partial success however, I 
became more and more satisfied by all I saw and heard around 
me, that this was no proper place for me. I accordingly, 
soon contrived to leave the company as quietly as possible, 
and stole back again to the silence of my own chamber. And 
here, I was no sooner seated in my own chair, than my fami- 
liar angel appeared to me once more, and with a sort of half- 
upbraiding, half-sorrowful look—< Alas!’ said she, ¢ what 
have you been doing with the glass I gave you? Shewing it 
about to others. You are very goodindeed! But you forgot 
that I meant it for your own use. Oblige me now at last, if 
you please, by trying it yourself—at least, till you learn its 
true nature a little better ; and then you may hand it about as 
much as you choose.’ 

As you may suppose, I felt the rebuke at once, and instant- 
ly resolved to look in my glass, with a serious disposition to 
sce my face as it was. But here alas! I have no words to 
tell you how much I was shocked at the view. It was in vain 
that I turned the thing round and round, and held it up in 
twenty different lights, that it might yield me a more agreea- 
ble copy of myself. The more I tried it, the more the image 
of my deformity was flashed back upon my eyes, to my con- 
fusion and dismay. At last, I was even tempted to dash it 
down to the earth, and break it into a thousand fragments, 
to escape the torment of its reflections. But suddenly, I 
caught the sound of something like the whispering of angels’ 
wings behind me; and the breath, as it might be, of a séil/, 
small voice, stole sweetly over the surface of the mirror. That 
instant, I know not how, another countenance appeared to 
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rise, as it were, behind my own, and gradually, almost absorb 
it in itself. The thing was wenderful beyond description, 
and would have been incredible if it had not been true. For 
the countenance itself, it was of human cast, and yet the ex- 
pression was evidently divine. «0! said I to myself, hardly 
knowing what I said for wonder and joy, ‘it is the face of 
one who is the chief among ten thousand, and altogether lovely.’ 
I gazed at it, and would have gazed forever, while tears of 
mingled pleasure and sorrow flowed fast from my eyes. What 
was delightfully strange, though the features of my own face, 
which were still visible, were manifestly more hideous than 
ever, yet they were now so blended with those of the new 
countenance, and lost in its beauty, that they appeared lovely 
in spite of themselves, and even worthy of Heaven. 

‘ Here now,’ said the angel, with a smile of pure delight, 
‘ you see the virtue of the mirror. Then press it forever to 
your heart, and hold it there with adying hand. Remember, 
and farewell.’ Instantly, I caught it to my bosom—hbut the 
moving of my hands awoke me—and I found myself seated 
quietly in my chair, with my BIBLE clasped warmly to my 


breast. A DREAMER. 


—_——<p——— 


ESSAYS ON DIVINITY—No. III. 
@On the Evidences of Christianity. 


So many elaborate and excellent Treatises have already 
been written upon this subject, that any thing farther in this 
way, may seem to be worse than useless labor. We have, 
however, no reason to suppose, that the people of our country 
are generally acquainted with any of these treatises. And it 
must certainly be the duty of every believer in the religion of 
Jesus Christ, to be always ready to give to every candid in- 
quirer, a reason of the hope that isin him. Norcan it be less 
_the duty of an unbeliever to consider, with the most serious 
attention, the evidences which we have to offer in support of 
that Religion. For, should he be in the wrong, his error, if 
persevered in, must be fatal. 

There is, indeed, one objection to the present undertaking, 
which seems to have some weight. Itis this: In the compass 
of a few pages, it is not possible to do justice to so extensive 
a subject. But does the cause require this? May not a few 
of the arguments which might readily be adduced in this case, 
be sufficient to cenvince every attentive and unbiassed reader, 
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that the Gospel of Christ is not a cunningly devised fable # 
The following Summary, imperfect and defective as it must 
necessarily be, will, it is hoped, furnish a satisfactory reply 
to this inquiry. 

Tat there is a Gop, a Being of Infinite perfections, te 
whom we are indebted for our existence, with all the bless. 
ings of the present life, must be assumed as an indubitadle 
truth. Itis hardly to be supposed, that any of our readers 
will be inclined to call in question this fundamental article of 
all religion, whether natural or revealed. 

We may also take it for granted that man is a religious 
ereature ; that he is possessed of all the capacities and natu- 
ral propensities, necessary to qualify him for the knowledge, 
the service, and the enjoyment of his Almighty Maker. 

May we not also take it for granted, that there was such a 
person as Jesus Christ, who lived in the days of Tiberius Ce- 
sar ; who suffered as a malefactor under Pontius Pilate ; and 
who is justly considered the founder of the Christian Religion? 
Undoubtedly we may. For these facts are not, as far as we 
know, denied by any of the most inveterate enemies of the 
christian faith. ‘The only question, then, which we have to 
consider, is simply this: Is the religion of Jesus irue; or, 
which is the same thing ; is the Gospel history supported by 
credible evidence ; by such evidence as would satisfy an im- 
partial inquirer in a similar case, where the interests of the 
present life only are implicated ? 

Here I must take the liberty to observe, that in order to be 
qualified to form a correct judgment in this interesting case, 
we ought to know what the religion of Jesus is. And with 
this view, we must have recourse to the Christian Scriptures. 
Yes, we ought to be well acquainted with the scriptural ac- 
count of the person, the offices, the doctrines, the miracles, 
the life and the death of Christ, before we undertake to decide 
on the justness of his claim to a divine mission. It is not; 
however, a hasty or careless reading of the Bible, that: will 
be sufficient for this purpose. No: we must peruse the Old, 
but more especially the New Testament, with the most serious, 
and, [ was going to add, devout attention. Nor would this, 
in my opinion, be extravagant. How can a frail mortal read 
a book which claims, and that for any thing he kuows to the 
contrary, most justly, a Divine origin, without some sensa- 
tions of sacred awe! It may be, these are the words of God 
my Maker! 

We ought to read the scriptures, not only with a sincere 
desire to know the truth ; but also, with a firm determination 
te follow the truth, whithersoever it may lead us. The man 
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who consults his Bible, only to find something to cavil at, will, 
probably, soon obtain his wish. 

Might we not go still farther, and affirm that we ought to 
offer up our earnest supplications to the Great Author of all 
Holy Illuminations, for his assistance in our researches after 
the knowledge of his will? Most unquestionably. The 
duty of prayer and supplication is not peculiar to the religion 
of Jesus. It has been practised by Deists as well as by 
Christians. 

Objections have, we know, been made by some modern 
unbelievers to the duty of prayer. Oneof them has thought 
proper to intimate, that it is not only absurd, but an in- 
stance of great presumption—that it is the same thing as 
to say to our Maker, « Thou knowest not so well as I !?’— 
To us, however, it appears, that humble supplications to the 
Great Author of our existence, for instruction and assistance, 
ought rather to be considered expressions of dependence and 
inferiority, than the reverse. But whatever the general sen- 
timents of modern unbelievers may be, upon this subject, 
there is one sentiment of much importance in the present 
case, to which they will, we doubt not, all very readily accede. 
[t is this: «‘ Every honest inquirer after divine truth, ought 
to pay a conscientious regard to the Divine will, in all the 
various instances with which he is already acquainted ? 

Far, indeed, are we from undertaking to affirm that it is 
impossible for a voluntary transgressor to obtain satisfactory 
evidence of the truth of the Gospel. It must, however, be ob- 
served, that the religion of Jesus is not, exclusively, address- 
ed to the understanding. No: it is also addressed to the 
heart ; to the best affections and sensibilities of our nature. 
And surely, the man who refuses to obey the will of God with 
which he is already acquainted, can have no just reason to 
complain, should he be left to sink into a state of such moral 
torpor, as to become incapable of understanding that form of 
address. The light of the Gospel does, indeed, in some in- 
stances, appear to break through all the incrustations of vice, 
and to flash irresistible conviction upon the most benighted 
mind and insensible heart. But this is more than such a wil- 
ful transgressor has a right to expect. 

It is acommon observation that while the unbeliever haz- 
ards every thing, by his unbelief; the believer incurs no haz- 
ard, by his faith in Christ. It has, therefore, appeared to 
some Christian advocates nothing more than reasonable to re- 
quire their unbelieving readers to wish that the Gospel may be 
true. . This, however, is more than we consider ourselves au- 
thorized to expect. And it is certainly more than the cause 
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which we advocate needs. An impartial, conscientious, and 
diligent examination, is all that we can undertake to re- 
uest. 

, Are any disposed to say, ¢« We need not examine this case, 
we know, already, that the Gospel cannot be true.’ How ? 
By mere intuition? Boyle examined and believed; Locke 
examined and believed ; and, to mention no other, Newton, 
we are credibly informed, became a believer upon examina- 
tion. And can it be reasonably supposed, that any of our 
readers consider themselves qualified to pronounce an unfavo- 
rable sentence against the religion of Jesus, without paying 
any attention to its evidences? No: such towering self-suf- 
ficient genuises, will hardly condescend to cast an exploring 
eye over these humble pages. 

It is however too probable, that some of them may be dispos- 
ed to allege the difficulty of bringing such an investigation to a 
successful issue, as an excuse for neglecting it. But can it be 
supposed that the God of Heaven has suffered a book, of such 
a mysterious and incomprehensible nature, to be obtruded up- 
on the world, that it is scarcely possible for us to know what to 
do with it—whether it ought to be cast to the moles and to the 
bats, or listened to as the oracles of God !_ It is certainiy more 
reasonable to believe, that if He has been graciously pleased to 
give us a Divine Revelation, to conduct us through the dark- 
ness of the present state to eternal life, he has instamped upon 
that revelation some evident characters of its truth: and on 
the other hand, that if the Bible be false—a miserable imposi- 
tion upon the credulity of man; it must carry with it some pal- 
pable marks of spurious origin. 

By the Gospel of Christ, as it is exhibited to us in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, we are to under- 
stand the device instituted in the councils of eternity, for 
promoting the glory of God, in our deliverance from the 
darkness, the guilt, and the thraldom of sin. «* Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus ; for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” 

Do we, then, need such a salvation? or, in other words, 
what, in a moral acceptation, is the present state of human 
nature? A state of pure, unsullied innocence, or one of depra- 
vity and guilt? This is the first inquiry which the subject 
now under consideration, seems todemand. For it is impos- 
sible that an innocent creature should need a Redeemer; and 
the wisdom of God, we know, does nothing in vain. 

But how is this interesting case to be decided? Will it be 
necessary to have recourse to the annals of other nations, 
whether ancient or modern, for information upon the subject? 
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Certainly not. The offences which are committed every day 
in our own country, and under our own observation—offences 
both against God and our fellow-men, are abundantly suffi- 
cient to shew, that man is not now in a state of untarnished 
urity. 
: The age in which we live is, indeed, strangely distinguish- 
ed by very extraordinary exertions to abolish all the essential 
distinctions between virtue and vice. But in vain. It would 
be as easy to abolish all distinction between light and dark- 
ness. We know, assuredly, that there is a right and a wrong 
in the moral conduct of man on earth—To act agreeably to 
the nature and relations of man, must always be right; and 
the reverse, always wrong. We also know that we have often 
done the things which we ought not to have done. And this 
is the same thing as to say, * We are sinners, and need a 
pardon.” 

But could there be any occasion for the interposition of a 
Redeemer, to procure for us the parden we need? Might not 
repentance and amendment of life, be a sufficient satisfaction 
for our offences? Whether or not there was any absolute ne- 
cessity for the mterposition of a Redeemer on our behalf, 
must be left to the decision of a Wisdom which cannot err.— 
It is, however, easy to see that repentance could be no proper 
satisfaction forsim. No man can do works of swpererogation. 
We never can, in any instance, render to God our Maker,a 
more perfect obedience than he requires. Were it, therefore, 
possible for a sinner to fulfil the whole law of God now, and 
in all the future periods of his existence, this would be no sa- 
tisfaction for his past transgressions. As well might our 
present obedience atone for future offences, as future repen- 
tance and amendment of life, satisfy the Justice of God for 
eur present offences. 

But still, perhaps, it will be urged, that God might in this 
way be graciously pleased to receive the transgressor into fa- 
vor, and grant him every necessary blessing. Let the expe- 
riment, then, be made in some earthly government. Were 
all the penal sanctions abolished from the laws of our country, 
and nothing but repentance and amendment of life required 
of any transgresser, what would be the consequence? Could 
the government be supported in this way? We think not. 
And if this measure would be utterly inefficacious in the little 
governments of this world, what reason have we to imagine 
that it would be otherwise in the government of the uni- 
verse ? 

Sin is an evil of incomprehensible magnitude. And as it is 
an evil not less: opposed to the happiness of a moral agent, 
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than to the moral government of God, his goodness, as well as 
his justice, appears to require for sin a satisfaction, which the 
sinner himself can never make. Andif this be admitted, it 
seems evidently to follow, that we need a Divine Redecmer 
to undertake for us. | 

It would, certainly, be well for those moralists, who are 
disposed to lay so much stress upon repentance, to consider 
attentively the nature of this divine virtue. Genuine repen- 
tance is not a mere external reformation from the grossness 
of vice. No: itis the return of a revolted, wandering heart, 
to God. And how is this to be effected? Will a mere con- 
viction of the ruinous consequences of sin be sufficient to ar- 
rest the strong current of guilty affections, and to deliver the 
transgressor, both from the love and the practice of sin? 
No: terror may restrain from the overt act of iniquity ; but 
it seems to require a power similar to that which formed the 
heart at first, to create it anew, and thus to qualify it for the 
pure enjoyments of a happy immortality. And this is the 
same thing as to say, we need a Divine Redeemer to « give 
us repentance”—to deliver us from the thraldom, as well as 
from the guilt of sin. | 

Will it be necessary, after what has already been said upon 
the subject, in a former Essay, to observe, that we need in- 
struction which the light of Nature cannot afford! Should 
any one be disposed to call in question the correctness of this 
opinion, let him take a view of the present state of the na- 
tions stil] enveloped in the darkness of Pogan night ; Iet him 
behold their superstitions, their idolatries,* their most inhuman 
sacrifices, their self-immolations, the impurities of their wor- 
ship, and the correspondent impurity of their lives, and then 
ingenuously tell us whether we do not need a Divine Teacher 
to conduct our footsteps in the way of eternal life? Ah! 
could the most strenuous advocate for tlie sufficiency of unin- 
lightened reason, in this great concern, only obtain a revela- 
tion to dispel his doubts, and to assure him that he has nothing 
to fear from the Christian religion, how would he exult in 
the discovery! Witness the famous Herbert, who fondly ima- 
gined that he had obtained a sign from Heaven, to show that 
no sign had ever been granted in confirmation of the Jewish 
or Christian Revelations ! | 

These observations, defective as they confessedly are, will, 
it is hoped, be considered sufficient to show that, as far as we 
can decide the interesting case, we need, greatly need sucha 
salvation as that exhibited to us in the Gospel of Christ.— 
And can any thing which we so greatly need be too much for 
us to expect from our beneficent Creator? I[t cannot, surely, 
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be incredible, that the Great Author of our existence should 
adopt some very extraordinary measures for promoting his 
own glory, in the salvation of countless myriads of immor- 
tal souls. 


<span 
For the Virginia Evangelical and Literary Magazine. 
ON THE TRUE THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 


The history of creation, notwithstanding the ability and 
the learning and the labor that have been devoted to its illus- 
tration, is still, in the opinion of many, embarrassed with in- 
surmountable difficulties. The force of these difficulties is not 
felt by persons who, acting indeed more safely than those 
who go to an opposite extreme, receive with blind submis- 
sion whatever they find written in their Bibles. But those 
who without renouncing the science of Salvation, at the same 
time, either through taste or in consequnce of the station 
which they occupy, cultivate human sciences and profess to 
believe that the truths of revelation cannot be contradictory. to 
those which we learn from sense or reason, see not without 
grief that the weapons which are employed to combat the Ho- 
ty Books, are professedly derived from those books themselves 
and particularly from the one which is among the most an- 
cient of all. ‘The merit of an unblemished intention at least, 
will therefore be ascribed to the attempt to prove that the his- 
tory of the creationf, recorded in Genesis, containfhothin 
contrary to the true system of the Universe, and that the er- 
rors which have been imputed to Moses, if indeed they be er- 
rors, belong to his transiators. 

The different translators of the Scriptures will, on compa- 
rison, be found to be much more alike, than at first view we 
should be disposed to believe. In regard to the essentials of 
christian doctrine, and christian morality, they rarely fail to 
harmonize ; while their variations are remarked only in mat- 
ters of inferior importance. And these matters may without 
any violation of the respect due to the Ancient Interpreters, 
be subjected to discussion. 

It is not indeed easy to separate the attribute of temerity 
from the conduct of a person, who in possession merely of the 
first elements of the language in which the history of the crea- 
tion was originally written, undertakes to call in question the 
correctness of the translations of men who had _ studied that 
language with the most profound attention. But if he con- 
fines himself to the principles which they have established. 
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and avails himself of the helps which they have furnished, he 
may be pardoned for pretending to a success of which he has 
all the pleasure, and the merit of which belongs exclusively to 
them. In consequence of the paucity of word .in the He- 
brew language, it often happens that the same word is em- 
ployed in different senses. It is therefore intended in the 
present discussion to select from among the acknowledged 
meanings of a word, that which shall appear most conformable 
to the tr ruth of the facts. And it is believed that nothing more 
is necessary to reconcile the cosmology of Moses with that of 
nature. 

Gen. [. 1. Inthe beginning God created the Heavens and 
the Earth. 

We are here led to remark that the sacred writer distin- 
guishes two creations ; the one general and primitive which 
took place in the beginning; the other peculiar to our globe 
when its Author thought proper to organize its surface and to 
cover it with a living population. As we make a part of this 
second creation, and as to us itis the most important, Moses 
has circumstantially given us its history ; while of the other 
he has said but a word: Yet that word appears destined to 
furnish a key to what follows in formally placing the creation 
of the heavens, before the creation, and especially before the 
organization of the earth. He proceeds afterwards to des- 
cribe the state in which our globe was after the general crea- 
tion. 

V.2. And the Earth was without form and void; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. 

Perhaps the intention of the sacred writer would be more fully 
developed if the first part of the verse were translated as some 
think it should be—«< And the earth was confusion and soli- 
tude.” Notwithstanding the pleasantry of Voltaire which 
makes Moses say that the earth was Tohu bohu, his style is 
full of,genergy and nobleness. As to the deep on the face of 
which*\ the darkness, nothing forbids us to understand 
by it the immense cavity which the ocean fills. ‘The word 
which is translated deep signifies, both abyss and limit ; ideas 
which although to us very remote, were not so to the ancients 
who believing the earth to be flat and nevertheless terminated, 
supposed it to be bounded by an abyss without limits. The 
primitive signification of the word is end, termination, limit, 
and there is no reason for recurring to its figurative sense, 
When itg proper meaning is most intelligible in the connection 
in which it is found. “Moses then says that darkness was 
upon the face of that which limits the earth, or that darkness 
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enveloped the earth : and since the Heavens were created 
in the beginning, it is reasonable to infer that the earth was 
then in those remote regions which were not reached by the 
light of the heavenly bodies. Such is the state of every Co- 
met which describes a parabola or a hyperbola. The histo- 
rian adds that the Spirit of God moved upon the waters: An 
enquiry into the import of this declaration, involving other 
principles than those to which our examinations are now di- 
rected, shall not therefore at present occupy our attention. 

Verse 3. And God said let there be light: and there was 
light : 

4. And God saw the light that it was good: and God di- 
vided the light from the darkness. | 

5. And God called the light day, and the darkness he call- 
ed night: and the evening and the morning were the first 
day. 

‘Vhat the light existed already, must be admitted, since the 
Heavens were created in the beginning ; but it did not exist 
for the earth, the surface of which was covered by the 
darkness. God said let there be light, and instantaneously 
there was light. But how was this accomplished? Moses 
informs us by adding, that God separated the light from the 
darkness, and that there was an evening and a morning.— 
This representation is perfectly consistent with the opinion 
that at this period, the earth abandoning those dark regions 
where it was previously as in a state of exile, was suddenly 
brought near to some luminous body, and receiving, or 
having already received a rotatory motion on its axis, all 
the parts of its surface passed successively from night into 
day. 

ii is of little importance to us to know to which of the 
heavenly luminaries God caused the earth to approach, in or- 
der that the darkness by which it was previously surrounded 
might be dissipated. It may be however presumed, that as 
the sun was included in the creation of the Heavens, the 
earth was, from that epoch, favored with its ligt It is in- 
deed true, that in the following verses, the créftfon of the 
sun is mentioned as posterior by four days to the creation of 
light. But it should be remarked, that in the Hebrew, two 
distinct words are used to express those different creations.— 
When he speaks of the heavens, Moses uses a verb, which 
properly signifies to create: while in speaking of the sun, 
he uses a verb, which although sometimes trays ted to 
make, signifies more frequently to appropriate, to fdgpt, and 
even to subject, He does not then say that on the fourth day, 
God, in a strict and proper sense, created the sun, for this, 
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we think, would be contradictory to what had been said be- 
fore ; but that on the fourth day God subjected the sun to 
enlighten constantly the earth; that he appropriated it to 
this purpose, and in this way regulated invariably the order 
of the seasons, and days and years. 

Verse 6. And God said let there be a firmament in the 
midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. 

7. And God made the firmament, and divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters which were 
above the firmament, and it was so. 

8. And God called the firmament Heaven. And the even- 
ing and the morning were the second day. 

In all the history of the creation, that which concerns the 
firmament presents to us the most serious difficulties. The 
learned Calmet, in his dissertation on the system of the world, 
instead of justifying Moses, undertakes, in some measure, to 
apologize for him. «It has never been pretended,” says he, 
«¢ that the sacred writers explained themselves with philoso- 
phical accuracy, and with the precision which the professors 
of human sciences exact of their disciples. ‘The Holy Spirit 
speaks for all the world. He wishes to be understood by the 
ignorant as well as the learned. These understand popular 
expressions as the people: but the people cannot understand 
philosophical and elevated expressions. So in order that no 
person should lose any thing, and that all the world might 
profit, it has been the wisdom of God to accommodate itself 
in its manner of speaking to the simple, and to give to the 
learned some indemnification in the grandeur and majesty of 
the things which it proposes to them.” 

We are not reduced to the necessity of applying these re- 
fiections, which are certainly very judicious, to the present 
case. When Job and David speak in verse of the foundations 
ofthe earth; and Joshua commands the sun to stand still, there 
is nothing in all this that can offend a reasonable mind. But 
we cannot ascribe to divine wisdom, language which profess- 
ing to give the unvarnished history of the creation, says and 
says again, that the second day was occupied in forming over 
our heads a mass. of water, and supporting it on the firma- 
ment, If we believe, as we reasonably may, that those laws 
of nature, which, meee since the work of creation was com- 
pleted, invariably regulate the operations of the natural 
world, prevailed from the beginning, not indeed, in the ori- 
ginal act of creation, but in the arrangement of its results, 
we cannot at that period admit the existence either of that 
mass of water, or of the firmament. From this objection to 
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the Mosaic history, we are fortunately delivered by a refer- 
enee to the precise expressions of that history. ‘The word 
which has been rendered firmament, instead of signifying 
any thing solid and hard, like the chrystalline Heavens of 
the Ptolemean system, designates on the contrary, something 
rare and light. {It is derived from a root which signifies to 
extend, to stretch, to rarify. The error of our translators 
has probably been occasioned by an undistinguishing refer- 
ence to the version of the Seventy who have rendered the ori- 
ginal term by Stereoma, a word which is applied alike to phy- 
sical and mathematical solidity ; to the peculiar property of 
a body whose parts cohere ; and to extension, considered un- 
der its three dimensions. This last is the sense which we 
think should be preferred. The first, however, was selected 
by the ancient interpreters, probably because it accorded best 
with their system, which there is reason to believe, was not 
essentially different from the Heaven of chrystal, which 
Fontenelle affirms would not have been renounced, if it had 
not been broken by the comets. The opinion, then, of those 
translators, who would substitute for firmament, extension, 
or expansion, appears entirely correct. Moses gives the 
name of something extended, or of extension by eminence, to 
the air or atmosphere, which of all bodies is the most rare 
and the most extended, and which bearing the name of Hea- 
ven, in effect separates the waters from the waters. Instead 
of supposing him to speak of a sea bent in the form of a 
vault around the earth, it is much more reasonable to suppose 
that he speaks of water in its gaseous state, which the air 
separates from the water in its liquid and concrete state.— 
The fact that this separation actually takes place, on acknow- 
ledged principles, is a strong argument in favor of this opi- 
nion. 

Nothing but an act of the omnipotent will of God was ne- 
cessary to furnish our globe with an atmosphere. But with- 
out any special interposition changing the laws of nature 
previously established, the formation of the atmosphere, and 
the separation of the waters from the waters, would necessa- 
rily take place, if, as we may certainly suppose, the earth 
described either a parabola or a hyperbola. In its nearest 
approaches to the sun, the earth would he subject to the in- 
fluence of heat more than sufficient to*¥6vatilize a part of the 
body which before existed under a concrete form, and to dis- 
engage the air from the substances which contained it. Na- 
turalists generally seem at a loss in accounting for the heat 
with which the earth is penetrated, on supposition that it has 
never been nearer to the sun than it is at present. ‘To remove 
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this difficulty, Liebnitz, considered the earth as, a,sun encnust- 
ed, and Buffon supposed it to have been detached from the: 
sun, by the shock of.a.comet. Now if the. inference he,alt 
lowed, from. the language of; Moses, that at the. period of the. 
organization. of the earth, its. orbit was totally changed,. it 
furnishes. us with the most, natural explanation of: a. fact, on 
which, nothing as yet has been offered but conjectures more 
or less adventurous. 

V. 9. And God said let the waters under the Heavens: be 
gathered unto.one place and let the dry land. appear. and:it 
Was so. 

10. And. God called the dry land earth, and the gathering 
together of the waters called he the seas : and God;saw that 
it was good. 

11. And God said let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself upon the earth ; and it-was sox. 

12. And the earth brought forth grass and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed 
was in itself after his kind : and God saw that it was good. 

13. And the evening and the morning were the third day. 

This paragraph presents no difficulty. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the evaporation of a part of the water from the 
earth caused the dry land to appear, and that the earth charged 
with humidity and penetrated with adequate heat, was pre- 
pared for vegetation as soon as the germs of the different sorts 
of plants &c. were put into it. 

V. 14. And God said let there be lights in the firmament 
(or expanse) of the Heavens, to divide the day from the night : 
and let them be for signs and for hours and for days and’ 
years. 

15. And let them be for lights in the firmament (or ex- 
panse) of the Heavens to give light upon the earth: and it 
Was so. 

16. And God made two great lights ; the greater light to 
rule the day and the lesser light to rule the night: he made 
the stars. also. 

17. And God set them in the firmament (expanse) of the: 
Heavens to give light upon the earth. 

18. And to rule over the day and over the night and te 
divide the light from the darkness : and God saw that it was 
good. 

19. And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 

It has already been z+ that the Hebrew. word trans- 


Laied to make, signifies to adgpt, to appropriate. It therefore in 


this connection does not mean, to create in all the force of that 
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term, two luminous bodies, but to dispose in a new order those 
bodies which had existed since the primitive creation, so that 
they should constantly enlighten the earth. From the recital 
of Moses it therefore follows, that on the fourth day, the or- 
bits of the Moon and the earth were so determined that from 
this epoch it might be reckoned that days and months and 
years would succeed each other in regular order. The as- 
tronomical part of Genesis is here closed ; and if the illustra- 
tions which have been offered are admitted to be satisfactory, 
it necessarily follows that the history of the creation contains 
nothing inconsistent with what, on philosophical principles, 
can be deemed the true system of the universe. It is proba- 
ble that the prosecution of our investigations would lead us to 
believe that Moses has more merit than that of not being de- 
ceived. Indeed the epoch at which he appears to have fixed 
the origin of the movement of the Earth, seems to indicate 
that in his narative he has introduced something superior 
to that which human sagacity can discover. 
EUSEBIUS. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION VINDICATED FROM THE CHARGE 
OF BEING HOSTILE TO KNOWLEDGE. 


No, LI. 
“ The wise and their works are in the hand of God.” Eccl. ix. 1. 


It is not the design of these essays to give a laborious dis- 
quisition on any one of the topics suggested by a Provincial 
Protestant. We have no new doctrines to advance, nor do we 
expect to add to the strength of long established truths, by 
any new arguments in support of them. It will satisfy our 
utmost ambition, if we can again bring into notice opinions, 
which the wise and virtuous of former days have promulgat- 
ed ; opinions which need no new reasonings to sustain them, 
and which would again have their beneficial operation upon 
the public, if that public were once roused from the moral and 
intellectual lethargy, which prevents it from thinking at all. 
This remark is peculiarly true in its application to the first 
subject of ourenquiries. We are well aware that the charge 
against christianity, that its spirit is hostile to knowledge, is 
amere prejudice, carelessly adopted and persisted in through 
want of thought. But itis a prejudice not the less dangerous, 
because it is entertained without*reason ; nor will its obvious 
absurdity justify the friends of that religion in permitting it 
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to pass unreproved. There is a watchful malice in infidelity 
which readily discerns and triumphantly applies, every objec- 
tion against the doctrines of the Gospel, and there are too 
many who would construe silence under a calumny, into a 
confession of guilt. It is for this reason, and because we fear 
that this idle objection has not yet fost its influence, that we 
would remind our readers of some of the most obvious argu- 
ments by which it has often been refuted. Ages have passed 
away since infidels first arrayed the whole strength of their 
intellectual empire against the banner of the Cross. ‘This 
objection like others, has been often urged, and its injustice 
and absurdity as often exposed. But notwithstanding this, 
we shall not cease, while there remains one open or one secret 
enemy of Christianity, to hear it urged as an appeal to the 
prejudices of the vicious and the credulity of the ignorant. 
Indeed, the true friends of mankind have more to apprehend 
from such charges as this, than from all the exertions of phi- 
losophick unbelievers. It is an argument suited to a com- 
mon man’s capacity, and is well calculated to excite disgust 
against the doctrines of the cross, in every one who sets a va-. 
lue on his intellectual gifts. But we believe it to be true that 
religion and learning may exist together ; and that no being 
can be more amiable than one in whom the light ofa cultiva- 
ted mind, shines on the virtues of a pure and religious heart. 
In urging upon the public therefore, the necessity of a better 
system of education, we desire to proclaim ourselves at the 
same time, the friends and. advocates of christianity. In the 
temple of science, there is no pillar of more importance than 
the cross of Christ. Without this, the whole fabric would 
be useless at best, and if we may credit the voice of history, it 
would soon fall into decay and ruin. 

If the objection above mentioned were now for the first time 
made, it would not fail to excite surprise in every reasoning 
mind. If it be well founded, the christian religion must con- 
tain within itself, principles strangely discordant. It would 
appear that a religion which establishes the faith and assures 
the hopes of its votaries, by putting the mind at ease upon 
the most important subject of its enquiries, would leave it 
more at ease in its pursuit of general information. 

The mind of man is not of sufficient compass and versa- 
tility to embrace the whole circle of human information at a 
single grasp. Its efforts are slow and laborious, and to be 
successful, they must also be systematick. No well balanced 
mind which is turned to philosophical inquiries, will be satis- 
fied to leave unstudied, any difficulty which may oppose its 
progress ; nor can it, while intently bent upon one favorite 
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subject, easily turn its whole strength upon others. Accord- 
ingly, we find the philosophy of the Heathen world, to whoin 
no immediate revelation from Heaven had ever been made, 
concentrated, with a very few exceptions, in the single object 
of God and his providence. The whole lives of their best 
philosophers were omployed in penetrating the deep nyste- 
rics of the being and mora! government of God; in useless 
efforts to discover by the mere force of human reason, secrets 
buried beyond the utmost reach of her vision. Over this 
insuperable barrier which opposed them in the first step of 
their career, they were never able to pass ; and ail those splen- 
did truths which irradicated the region beyond it, were re- 
served for the happy days of a purer religion. Very differ- 
ent would have been their progress in general knowledge, if 
their anxious inquiries upon this important subject, had been 
answered by God himself, the fountain of all truth. The 
cause of true science would have had every thing to hope 
from such men as Plato, Aristotle, and Marcus Antoninus, if 
their bold and energetick minds, instead of being turned to 
fruitless speculations upon undiscoverable things, had been 
directed to objects within their reach. 

The light of nature was indeed sufficient to guide them to 
the knowledge of the existence of God, but connected with 
this discovery was a train of solemn and interesting inqui- 
ries, Which at once engrossed and bewildered their minds. 

The great principles of the moral government of God, and 
above all, the ultimate destiny of the human soul, were sub- 
jects over which reason alone would never give them the mas- 
tery. At this point, their speculations commenced ; and at 
this point they ended. It requires only to look into their phi- 
losophy, to perceive how little they gained by this wasteful 
profusion of talent. 

The curtain which hid from them the light of true science, 
has been lifted up. Christian philosophers have enjoyed an 
advantage of which they were deprived ; and their progress 
in knowledge, both of the physical and moral world, has been 
in exact proportion to it. 

T’o know God, is at once the source and the object of all 
true religion; and he is best seen in the works of his hand. 
His existence, indeed, ‘need not be proved by science, for he 
has engraved that truth on the soul of man, in whatever con- 
dition he has placed him. It is not the eye of the philosopher 
alone, Which can discern a Deity in his visible creation ; for 
even the unlettered savage «sees God in the clouds, and hears 
him in the winds.” But it is by a deep and philosophical 
investigation into the secrets of nature, that the more sublime 
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and interesting parts of his moral government can best be 
discerned, Itis very easy for the christian to ‘reason from 
Nature, up to Nature’s God,” His faith is fixed, and instead 
of laboring to support a new hypothesis, he has only to wan- 
der at pleasure, through the vast and varied departments of 
nature, and to apply to the first object of his belief, the rea- 
sonings with which she supplies him. Every insect, and eve- 
ry blade of grass, which to a superficial observer, seems the 
mere effect of a blind chance, or of a necessary nature, in the 
eye of a christian philosopher becomes a magnificent temple, 
which displays the design of an omniscient mind, and the 
energy of an almighty arm. Indeed, it is the peculiar glory 
of christianity, to scatter roses in the path of science ; for 
the christian, whether he descend into the depths, or soar to 
the more lofty regions of the creation, will discover at every 
step of his progress, new proofs to confirm him in his hopes, 
and fresh inducements to cheer and encourage him in his la- 
bors. ‘The telescope may be said to have brought into one 
family, the innumerable worlds which fill the immensity of 
space ; while the microscope, at the same time, informs us that 
all the principles of this stupenduous creation, may be found 
in the smallest insect that lives. Are not these sublime dis- 
coyeries most intimately connected with the cause of religion ? 
Can the mind fail to be awfully impressed with the being and 
attributes of Ged, when it beholds them thus written 6 in 
every department of his magnificent creation?’ How ex- 
panded, yet, how minute! How infinite the wisdom which 
designed ! how mighty the power which created this unbound- 
ed system of worlds, with all its complicated movements ! 
And how wonderful in goodness and mercy is that Being, 
whose parental providence is never withdrawn from the mean- 
est of these myriads of his creation! On this subject, I 
would refer the reader to the sermons of Mr. Chalmers, for 
he has saved all succeeding writers the trouble of bringing 
the discoveries of Astronomy into the service of christianity. 
No new argument is now to be deduced from that source, to 
illustrate the infinite attributes of God, or to expose the folly 
of that presumptuous philosophy which denies his existence, 
hecause it is oppressed and subdued by the magnificence and 
splendor of his works. 

If it be true that there is nothing in the genius and spirit 
of our holy religion, at war with the improvement of the 
mind, by what mere faithful test can it be tried? Shall we 
look to its positive precepts, or enquire into its practical ef- 
fects? This is, indeed, a fair mode of trying the correct- 
ness of any moral system, and if in both these particulars, 
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christianity be found without reproach, we shall look for its 
condemnation, not to the candor of liberal and enlightened 
minds, but to the ignorance and jealousy of its enemies. 

To adduce all the proofs furnished by the scriptures, that 
there is nothing in the positive precepts of christianity at 
war with the improvement of the mind, would require a lite- 
ral transcript of the sacred volume. Let him who suspects 
the existence of such hostility, read the book, and if he be a 
lover of true wisdom, he will be delighted to see her recom- 
mended to his admiration, in almost every page. However, 
it is enough for the friend of christianity, that with a bold 
confidence, he may challenge his adversaries to produce a 
single passage from that book, which either exalts ignorance 
or degrades knowledge. Indeed, this objection is sufficiently 
refuted by the single fact, that to understand the sacred wri- 
tings in the true spirit of their authors, requires the most 
deep and varied learning. The various commentaries upon 
the Bible, from St. Chrysostom down to our learned cotem- 
porary, Doctor Clarke, are so many rich magazines of gene- 
ral information. It has already been remarked, that the es- 
sential truths of christianity, may be comprehended by the 
most illiterate peasant ; but it requires the laborious exertions 
of science to reach its deep laid foundations. Those who 
adopt it upon faith, will find their faith justified by the pleni- 
tude of its internal evidences ; while the reasoning inquirer 
after sacred truth, will see it diffusing itself through all the 
regions of philosophy, and expanding and dilating itself to 
the full measure of human science. No other system can 
boast of this rich variety of merit. Christianity alone, holds 
out her invitations, alike to the ignorant and the wise. In 
this Elysian field, the poorest and the most destitute have 
only to stretch forth their hands and gather comforts ; while 
the learned and the wise are invited to rejoice in the rich pro- 
fusion of its gifts. Indeed, its very opposers, when they seek 
to overthrow this interesting and magnificent system, array 
against it all the powerful artillery of genius and learning.— 
If, as they would have us believe, its « high and fenced walls” 
would crumble and fall at the winding of a horn, why bestow 
upon them this absurd and wasteful prodigality of power ?— 
All the systems of false philosophy which have heretofore 
appeared, have vanished at the first touch of true science, 
and this system, if it were alike false, would prove alike eva- 
nescent. And yet it has withstood, unhurt, the shack of all 
its adversaries. Connected with science throughout all its 
ramifications, the very powers which are arrayed against it, 
become its strongest defence. 
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It is remarkable that natural and moral science have ad- 
vanced in improvement with nearly an equal step. ‘They ap- 
pear to be inseparably connected, and to be encouraged or de- 
pressed by the same causes. Before the christian era, their 
progress was languid, slow and dubious. A cloud appears to 
have hung over the human intellect at that time, which both 
obscured and chilled it ; for, the highest discoveries of the 
heathen in physical and moral science, afford scarcely a da- 
tum for the more lofty philosophy of the christian world. In- 
deed, the history of the human mind affords to the christian, 
the purest subject of exultation and triumph. — It fills the soul 
with a sort of melancholy compassion to behold the finest 
genuises of antiquity, exploring their way darkling, through 
the mysteries of nature, and struggling with metaphysical dif- 
ficulties upon the most obvious moral truths. ‘Their philoso- 
phy, indeed, aspired to Heaven, yet never raised itself from 
the earth, and if we enquire into its fate, we shall find that it 
fluttered and died at the very point which met the first essays 
of its wings. If we ask what were the discoveries of the hea- 
then world, in physicks, we shall find nearly all of them ina few 
crude ideas of Thales and Pythagoras, and an occasional cor- 
rect opinion of Archimedes. 

If we look to their moral philosophy, we shall find it often 
debasing our nature by exalting its vices; and even in its most 
attractive forms, substituting a brutal hardihood for the cou- 
rage of principle, and a stubborn insensibility for the meck 
resignation of genuine piety. ‘There is even less difference 
between the physical science of Bacon and of Pythagoras, than 
there is between the sublime and celestial morality of the New 
Testament, and the finest ethical rules of the Stoick and So- 
cratick schools. 

‘The nearer we approach the christian era, the more obser- 
vable is the progress of the human mind in all useful know- 
ledge; and it may truly be said that the star in the East, 
which announced the birth of the Saviour of the world, lent 
the first ray to relieve its intellectual darkness. Since that 
period, science has burst her trammels, and has winged her 
flight rejoicing, to regions till then unexplored. Throughout 
the christian world she has ranged with a power which the 
devastations of war, and the more hostile opposition of mista- 
ken enthusiasts in religion, have not been able to oppose. In- 
deed the ignorance of the christian world has ever been in 
propertion to the corruption of the true principles of the Gos- 
pel. ‘Those bigotted monks who opposed the introduction of 
jearning into Germany, were not more remarkable for their 
ignorance than for their gross perversion and abuse. of the 
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plainest truths of christianity. In Luther arose a champiou 
who at once freed religion from her corruptions, and know- 
ledge from her chains. At the same time that a pure chris- 
tianity corrected the hearts, a sound philosophy enlighted the 
minds of mankind. The quadrant, the compass, the tele- 
scope ; all those astonishing inventions which serve to extend 
the knowledge of man, or to add to his comforts, are the tri- 
amphs of christian genius. Are these the preofs that christi- 
anity is hostile to the improvement of the mind? Is it by 
facts such as these, that this preposterous charge is to be es- 
tablished 2? Do we find the same degree of improvement in 
countries where the light of the sun of Glory has never shone? 
It cannot be denied that science in all her parts, flourishes 
best in the genial beam of christianity, and it is equally true 
that she languishes and dies in regions from which that beam 
as withdrawn. 

In the christian nations of the world, the great mass of po- 
pulation, among whom we expect little elevation of thought on 
any subject, possess conceptions of the divine nature and 
attributes which would more than do honor to the best school 
of heathen or infidel philosophy. Ascending to the higher or- 
ders of intellect, we every where find science in the service of 
religion. ‘The history of modern learning indeed, is little 
more than the biography of distinguished christians. In addi- 
tion to those who have already been mentioned, it would be 
easy to produce a catalogue of illustrious names from the days 
of Origen down to our own times, who while they haveadded 
lustre to the galaxy of learning, have given a deeper and more 
solemn impression to divine truth, by their steady devotion to 
its service. ‘There is something in the very spirit of that re- 
figion which at once expands and elevates the soul ; some- 
thing which gives to the intellectual eye, a loftier vision ; an 
inspiration of holy fire which impels us to seek God in the 
most hidden recesses of his creation. All that is deep in the 
philosophy of nature, all that is sublime and beautiful and 
tender in the moral world, have been unfolded by christian 
genius. Who that has any sensibility, can fail to regard with 
a high and solemn reverence, the principles of christianity, 
when he beholds such men as Napier, Locke, Grotius and 
Newton, devoting themselves to the unostentatious labors of 
a Bible commentator ? Those exalted geniuses, who had 
subdued the whole empire of science, thought it their chief 
glory to enlist it in the service of christianity. And who will 
now say that this religion is hostile to knowledge, unless he 
be ready at the same time, to condemn as mere folly, all that 
is great, and that is lovely, and all that is useful in the science 
of the world. 
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I trust it is sufficiently piain, that this stale and often refu- 
ted objection, is the mere idle calumny of a defeated adversa- 
ry. ‘To adduce all the arguments against it, of which the sub- 
ject is capable, would far excced the limits prescribed to this 
essay. Suffice it to say, that it contradicts our experience 
and the uniform voice of history, at the same time that it op- 
poses all the principles of a sound philosophy. Christian 
countries are most enlightened, and christian individuals are 
most learned. It is not to be credited that if that religion 
had been hostile to science, science could thus have flourish- 
ed and grown strong under oppression. ‘The history of man- 
kind furnishes no analogy to support this idlé hypothesis. 
Let not therefore, the christian be afraid that the progress of 
knowledge will retard the progress of religion. And let not 
any man suppose that he will be the less wise or the less 
learned, by mingling a knowledge of divine truths, with his 
enquiries into general science. Between science and christi- 
anity, there is an intimate sympathy, and without the one, the 
other will languish and decay. Indeed we may apply to this 
subject, the figure of Chatham, and prenounce with confidence 
that if christianity fall, she will fall like the strong man ; she 
will bow herself between the pillars of the temple « of science, 
and pull down the magnificent structure along with her. 


A LAY PRORESTANT. 


-——— - 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR, FROM HARRY TOME. 


Mr. Editor—Among other things in the state of our coun- 
try, since the peace, I confess I am a little startled at the 
great number of emigrants that are flocking over to us from 
all quarters. ‘To be sure, I can’t say I am quite prepared to 
shut the door in the face of all the poor souls, who come beg- 
ging us to take them in. I am, indeed, clearly of opinion, 
that we are increasing fast enough already, and that we can 
people our own country in good time, without any foreign 
help ; and so, [ think, we have no need to encourage these 
live importations on our own account. Still, as a charitable 
man, I am willing to show myself good-humored and hospi- 
table, to all who can bring good recommendations along with 
em. ‘Thus, honest farmers, fine artists, useful mechanics, 
and people of that sort, shall always be sure of a-hearty wel- 
come, and the best the country affords, to make their time 
agreeable. But really, I am quite alarmed when I look at 
the papers, and see the business and professions of many of 
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these new guests of ours ; and I must own, I can’t help think- 
ing sometimes, that their room is quite as good as their com: 
pany. ‘Thus, in the first place, it strikes me, we have rather 
a larger assortment of characters from France, than we can 
well dispose of to any advantage. Some of them, indeed, 
we may possibly turn to account, but there are others, that 
will always hang upon our hands, if we don’t hang ’em out 
of the way. Such are their chevaliers d’industrie, (as they 
call ’em,) and who, indeed, are often industrious enough, after 
their fashion. 

I confess however, I am still more alarmed at the character 
of some of the emigrants our old friend Great Britain is 
pleased to give us. And especially, I think you will allow 
me to mention my dislike to these second-hand players, she is 
constantly sending us to stock our stages with. Indeed I wish 
our wise.men could contrive to pass a law to keep ’em out of 
the country altogether. Or at any rate, I think we might com- 
pel ’em to perform a sort of moral quarantine before we suffer- 
ed’em to land; purely to guard our own people against infec- 
tious manners and habits from abroad. At the same time, 
I know many of our young sparks and ladies will cry out 
upon me here, and wonder at my puritanical zeal against 
the merry vagabonds, who, I suppose, are nobody’s enemies 
but theirown. Indeed no doubt they would have me welcome 
those strangers, « the adventurous knight,”’ «the lover’ «the 
humoursome man,” «the clown,” and all the rest of the dra- 
matis personae, with as much enthusiasm as Hamlet himself : 
though, by the bye, you know he was a little out of his head 
when he did it. But I confess Iam not able to carry my com- 
plaisance quite so far as all that. ‘To be sure, if I could see 
any great good coming of Theatres, I might be willing to 
receive these players with open arms ; for it is certain that 
we don’t raise many of this corps among ourselves. And in- 
deed, by the bye, I think it is very much to our credit that 
we don’t, and perhaps can’t: for I hardly recollect more than 
two homebred performers of any merit. It shows at least 
that we are too honest and downright, to have any natural 
turn of this sorry mimickry of the stage. Our people are too 
plain and conscientious a race, to think of making a livelihood 
by whimpering and grinning for money. Now and then in- 
deed, we have seen some half a dozen clerks, et cet, get toge- 
ther and call themselves Thespians, associating for the lauda- 
ble purpose of murdering some poor play or other that never 
did any harm. Occasionally too, some wild, thoughtless 
youth takes it in his head to fall in love with some fair he- 
roine of the green-room, and makes his appearance on the 
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boards, in the character of Romeo, being his first appearance 
on any stage where he looks unutterable things to the amaze- 
ment of all the milliners in the upper boxes. But the sad 
raan, for all his strutting, soon lies down very quietly in the 
tomb of the Capulets, (from which it seems there is a private 
way to the dram-shop,) and we hear no more of him after 
that. And thus all our attempts to raise a native breed of 
players come to nothing, and we seem to be condemned to 
look up to the old country for our supply of these precious 
articles at least for some time to come. But after all, is it 
absolutely necessary in the nature of things, that we should 
have theatres among us. Can’t we be satisfied to laugh in 
eur own way, without hiring a parcel of foreign artists to 
make mouths for us, at a dollar a night? Or at any rate, 
can’t we cry to please ourselves, without any help from abroad. 
Really I must think we have all the materials both for laugh- 
ter and tears among ourselves, without calling in these out- 
landish gentry from the other side of the water. Yet here 
they come upon us, in every ship, actors, singers, and I don’t 
know what all, 
“ A pitchy cloud 
Of Locusts warping on the Eastern wind.’ 


But I have one comfort in the case notwithstanding, and 
that is, none of these new importations have been landed in 
our state. Indeed our friends of the Northern cities, are foo 
well pleased with ’em to spare ’em to us in this quarter ; aid 
for my part, I should be sorry to rob our younger brothersdf 
their play-things. So let ’em keep ’em and welcome ; while 
we plain folks of the old Dominion, will go on and amuse our- 
selves as well as we can without ’em. 

HARRY HOME. 
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[Continued from page 187.} 


FOREIGN. 


GANJAM. 
A town on the Orissa Coast, in India, 
where the Telinga and Odea Lan- 
guages are spoken. 


London Missionary Society.~1715. 
William Lee. 


A Church has been built for the 
Missionary ; and he also superintends 
a School. 

GNADENTHAL. 
In South Africa, about 130 miles E. 
from Cape Town; formerly called 
Bavianskloof, or the Glen of the Ba- 
boons, from the great number of those 


animals; but since named Valley of 


Grace. 

United Brethren—1736, renewed 1792. 
J. Adolphus Kuester, 
J, M. Peter Leitner, 
™. Marsveld, Danicl Schwerin, 
Ba J. G. Schultz. 


Che Mission among the Hotten- 
tots was begun in 1736, by George 
Schmidt, a min of remarkable zeal 
and courage, who labored success- 
fully among them till he had formed 
a small congregation, whom he left 
to the care of a pious man, and went 
to Europe, with a view to represent 
the promising state of the Mission, 
and to return with assistants. But, 
to his inexpressible grief and disap- 
pointment, he was not permitted, 
by the Dutch East India Company, 
to resume his labors; some ignorant 
people having inSinuated, that the 
propagation of Christianity among 
the Hottentots, would injure the in- 
terests of the Colony. 

From that time to the year 1792, 
the Brethren did not cease to make 
application to the Dutch government 
for leave to send Missionaries to the 
Cape, especially as they heard that 
the small Hottentot Congregation 
had kept together for some time, in 


earnest expectation of the return of 
their beloved teacher. He had 
taught some of them to read; and 
left a Dutch Bible with them, which 
they read together, for their edifica- 
tion. 

At length, in 1792, leave was grant- 
ed to send out three Missionaries ; 
who, on their arrival, were willing, 
at the desire of the Governor, to go 
first to Bavianskloof, and there to 
commence their labors, on the spot 
where George Schmidt had resided. 
Instructions from the Government in 
Holland granted them leave to choose 
the place of their residence, wher- 
ever they might find it most conve- 
nient; but the circumstance of the 
Colony at that time would not admit 
of it. 

Since the English have made them- 
selves masters of that country, the 
Brethren have built a Church; and 
now remain undisturbed, and pro- 
tected in their Civil and Religious 
Liberty. 

When the Missionaries first arrived 
at Bavianskloof, in 1792, it was a bar- 
ren uninhabited place: there aré 
now collected together upwards of 
1000 Hottentots, under the regula- 
tions of the Brethren. This Mission 
greatly prospers. New people come 
almost daily, inquiring what they 
must do to be saved, and requesting 
to live at Gnadenthal. In less than 
half a year, 103 of these were ad- 
mitted. A new School-house has 
been built. 

The Rev. C. I. Latrobe, in a visit 
to the Society’s Settlements of 
Gnadenthal and Gruenekloof, has ob- 
tained an allotment of land, upward 
of 600 miles from Cape Town, for 
the formation of a third Settlement 
in South Africa. 

The four following Brethren ac- 
companied Mr. Latrobe to Africa, to 
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assist in the Missions :—A. M. A. Cle- 
ments, Christian Thompson, John G. 
F. Stein, and John Lemmertz. 


GOAMALTY. 
Nearthe ancient city of Gour, which 
was.formerly the capital of Bengal, 
between Cutwa and Dinagepore, a- 
bout 200 miles N. of Calcutta. 


Baptist Missionary Society.—1808. 
Krishna, a Native. 

The people in these parts. are very 
desirous of Schools. In 1813, the 
Station was removed to. a town called 
English Bazar, not far-from the for- 
mer. There are 127 Children in the 
Schools at this Station. Manika, a 
Native Teacher, .is lately. dead. 


GOREE. 
An Island in: Western Africa. 


Church Missionary Society —1815. 


At this place 109,Children are under 

education. 

Schoolmaster and Schoolmistress, :Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes endeavors to promote 
the instruction of the Natives ; .seve- 
ral thousands of whom, chiefly Ja- 
loofs, are here crowded together, in 
a deplorable state of ignorance and 
superstition. 

GOSHEN. 
A Settlement on the river Muskin- 
gum, among the Indians in-North A- 
merica. 
United Brethren.—1734. 
Abraham Lukenbach. 

The Brethren ‘had three flourish- 
ing Settlements on the river Muskin- 
gum-—Salem, Gnadenhuetten, and 
Schoenbrunn: but during the Ame- 
rican war before.last, these places 
were destroyed,. and the inhabitants 
partly murdered, partly dispersed. 
Fairfield, in Canada, was built by 
such of the Indian Converts as were 
again collected by the Missionaries. 
In 1798, a Colony of Christian Indians 
was sent from thence, to occupy. the 
land belonging to their former Set- 
tlements on the Muskingum, which 
had been restored to them by an 
Act of Congress. They built anew 
town on that river, called Goshen.— 
The greater part of the Indian Con- 
gregation, however, , remained at 
Fairfield ;_ the Missionaries,entertain- 
ing hopes that the Gospel might yet 


find entrance among the wild Chip- 
peway Tribe inhabiting those parts. 

This Settlement was not disturbed 
during the last American war. The 
work prospers. ‘The School-Chil- 
dren.afford the Missionary much plea- 
sure. 

GRAAF REYNET. 

Mr. Kircherer, who was some time 
a useful Missionary at Zak River, un- 
der the London Missionary Society, 
has been, for several years past, Mi- 
nister of a Dutch.Church at this 
place. 

GRENADA. 

An Island in the West-Indies. 


Wesleyan Methodists.—1788. 
William Lill, George Poole. 


Members, 173. The Congrega- 
tions are large and attentive, and the 
Society is in a good state. 


GRIQUA TOWN. 
In South Africa, formerly called Klaar 
Water, near the Orange River, about 
700 miles, N. of Cape Town. 


London Missionary Society.—1802. 
William Anderson, Henry Helm. 


B. Berend, J.Hendrick, P. David, 
Natives. 

At this Settlement many have been 
converted, and have evinced their 
in civilization, «by the cultivation of 
very considerable tracts of land. 


GRUENEKLOOF. 
In South Africa. 
United Brethren.—1808. 
J.G. Bonatz, J.H.$chmitt, J. Fritseh. 


This Mission was begun by the de- 
sire of the then Governor, the Earl 
of Caledon, whose favor towards the 
Mission, and endeavors to promote 
the general welfare of the Colony, 
and of the Hottentots in the interior, 
will always be remembered with gra- 
titude. ; 

At the beginning of 1815, the 
Congregation consisted of 129 bap- 
tized persons, of whom 40. were. com- 
municants : there were, besides, 25 
candidates for baptism. The number 
of ,Hottentots under the care and in- 
struction of the Brethren was 276. 

GUYA. 
In India; near, Patna, we presume, 
but we are not informed of its exact 
situation. 
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Baptist Society. 
Fowles. 

Mr. Fowles was babtized by Mr. 
Thompson, at Patna; and has begun 
to preach to the Hindoos and Maho- 
medans at this new Station almost 
daily, and is heard with much atten- 
tion and affection. ‘Some of them 
weep,” he says, “ even like children, 
when I speak to them of the suffer- 
ings and death of the Lord of Glory. 


HIGH KRAAL. 
In South Africa, about 300 miles from 
Cape Town. 
London Missionary Society.—1815. 
Charles Pacalt. 
HOPE. 
On the river Corentyn, in Guiana, S. 


America, among the Aruwack In- 
dians. 





United Brethren.—1735. 


W. Christian Genth, John Hafa. 

In 1806, this Settlement was de- 
stroyed by fire. The present Mis- 
sionaries are not yet sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Aruwack to deli- 
ver a discourse in it, but are studying 
it diligently. 

HOPEDALE. 

In Labrador, among the Esquimaux. 


United Brethren.—1782. 
John Hasting, Suen Andersen, 
Fred. Jensen Mueller, Adam Kunath, 
Jacob Nissen, Lewis Morhardt. 

The work prospers, especially a- 
mong the young. Inhabitants, 128, 
of whom 107 are baptized, and 44 
communicants. 

Several parts of the New Testa- 
ment have been translated into the 
Esquimaux Language. 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 
In the Indian Ocean—the inhabitants 
French Colonists. 
London Missionary Society.—1814. 
John Le Brun. 


JAMAICA. 
A West-India Island. 
United Brethren.—1714. 


John Lang, John Becker, 


Samuel Gruender, Thomas Ward. 
The Stations are named, BoevE, 
MESOPOTAMIA, and CARMEL. 
Wesleyan Methodists. —1789. 
KINGSTON. 


John Wiggins, John Shipman. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SPANISH TOWN. 
John Lewis, jun. William Ratcliffe. 
BOVE ROCK. 
John Colmar. 


The Missionaries have been here- 
tofore much harrassed by the Colo- 
nial Assembly ; which has, however, 
of late relaxed its rigid opposition. 
The number of Members in the So- 
ciety is 3207, of whom upwards of 
500 were added during the past year. 
One of the Missionaries writes :— 
«‘ Though I have been several years 
in this country, and was always san- 
guine in my expectations of the 
spread of the work, my mind was 
never so much impressed with an 
idea of its immediate and abundant 
increase as at this time.” Mr. Bur- 
gar, Missionary at Morant Bay, died 
very lately. The Magistrates and 
Vestry of St. Thomas, in the East, 
presented his widow with 100/. in 
testimony of their regard for her de- 
ceased husband. 

Baptist Society. 

Moses Baker, John Rowe, 

Lee Compeer. 


A Place of Worship hasbeen open- 
ned in Kingston, which had long been 
shut up. 

The late excellent Bishop Por- 
teus, was indefatigable in his efforts 
to get the Negroes in the West In- 
dia Talands, instructed in Christian 
Principles: an object to which too 
many Colonists, especially those of 
Jamaica, have shown decided hos- 
tility. 

[To be continued. } 


ee 


It is in this month that the Annual 
Meetings of most of the great Insti- 
tutions formed for the promotion and 
universal diffusion of christianity are 
held. National Bible Societies, Mis- 
sionary, Religious Tract and Sunday 
School Associations, receive from 
their officers reports of their efforts 
during the year; and of the success 
with which it has pleased the Head 
of the Church to crown them. On 
these occasions, the progress of the 
Bible in various couatries, and among 
different tribes is detailed; the la- 
bors of Missionaries are recounted ; 
and delighted Christian assemblies 
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learn that the poor have been en- 
riched with heavenly treasures; the 
ignorant have learned the lessons of 
divine truth; the savage has been 
tamed by the all-subduing grace of 
the gospel; the heathen has devoted 
his idols to the flames, and having 
renounced the filthy and vruel rites 
of his superstition, has consecrated 
himself to the worship and service 
of the living God. In many cases 
different sects, laying aside their 
mutual jealousies, meet in the exer- 
cise of fraternal love, and rejoice, as 
the disciples did of old, that God has 
granted to the Gentiles repentance unto 
life. -Here the liberal soul is re- 
warded; and he that had watered is 
himself refreshed. In these meet- 
ings, the members can almost see 
the converted heathen as his counte- 
nance is irradiated by the beams. of 
the sun of righteousness, newly risen 
upon him, and his heart is dilated 
with the love of God and the hope 
of a happy immortality—can almost 
hear the song of triumph which he 
begins on earth and expects to re- 
peat in louder and loftier strains in 
the Courts of Heaven; and they 
thank that God who put it into their 
hearts to bestow their treasures in 
promoting this work of love, instead 
of wasting them in sensual pleasures, 
or on the objects of a vain ambition. 
Ina mind stored with poetic image- 
ry, the month of May has many a- 
grreeable associations, such as the 
springing corn, verdant meads, shady 
groves, warbling birds, the balmy air 
of earliest morn, and a thousand o- 
ther, now common, but delightful 
ideas. The Christian partakes of 
all these enjoyments with the most 
exquisite relish; because all these 
these beauties of nature are regard- 
ed as emanations from the source of 
all that is fair, and lovely, and good, 
his father and his God. But in his 
mind there are other associations of 
a higher character, and fraught with 
a purer and holier pleasure. He 
thinks of the new Creation in right- 
eousness ; of the renovation of the 
moral world; of the universal diffu- 
sion of the light and life of the gos- 
pel; of the hopes of the believing 
penitent, and the joys of the angels 
of God over sinners turning from the 


error of their ways, and ransomed 
by the blood of Christ : and he sees 
a new Eden beginning to bloom in the 
desert : he seems to breathe the air 
of paradise. 


We must wait, however, for the 
details of the interesting intelligence 
which is now beginning to circulate 
through the christian world. We 
can, however, in the mean time, af- 
ford to our readers a few articles 
of considerable interest; and some 
which they will peruse with great 
pain. The first thing that we shall 
notice, is of the lattercharacter. In 
our first No. it was stated that the 
protestant churches on the conti- 
nent had become exceedingly cor- 
rupt. <A spirit of false philosophy, 
under the deceitful name of libera- 
lity, has nearly banished the simpli- 
city of the gospel. In the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, we learn that the 
principal question which divides the 
Theological Doctors, is “ whether 
the resurrection of Christ is an alle- 
gory or afact!!! The creeping 
pestilence of socianism has infected 
most of the German seats of learn- 
ing; and even Geneva, which for a 
long time, like a sun, poured light 
into the surrounding nations, has suf- 
fered an eclipse of its glory. The 
liberal men have obtained possession 
there; and theit conduct affords a 
striking illustration of a remark which 
we have often made; that the bigots to 
liberality are as fierce and intolerant 
as any in the world. They had for a 
long time manifested strong hostili- 
ty to the orthodox. The following 
letter which was written by a French 
minister, who had been invited by 
the pious people in Geneva, to preach 


and administer to them the ordinan- 


ces of Christ, as a christian church, 
will show the spirit of these men, 
who are “fierce for moderation.” 


Geneva, Jan. 22, 1818. 

On the 16th, at 5 o’clock, the lieu- 
tenant de Police sent.to summon me 
to an interview.—He told me that La 
Chambre des Etrangers had ordered 
me to leave, Geneva. I inquired the 
reasons of their determination. ‘You 
shall not know the reasons (said he); 
we are masters here.’ I replied, 
‘Unless I sce that some just law, 
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human or Divine, requires my depar- 
ture, I cannot go.” What, Sir, (said 
he) will you refuse to comply with 
the order.’ ‘ My conscience obliges 
me so todo.’ ‘Then we shall find 
means to enforce obedience.’ 

Having left his house, I went into 
two places and preached, and on re- 
turning home at 9 o’clock, I found 
the following note :— 


‘1 would have wished, Sir, as I in- 
formed you, to allow you time to set- 
tle your affairs before your departure. 
But the positive manner in which 
you have refused to go till you had 
motives assigned to you, which 
might have your own approbation, 
does not permit me to fallow my first 
design. I now, Sir, give you positive 
orders to leave this Canton with 24 
hours.’ 

I have all along intended to resist 
any tyrannical attempts to prevent 
me from preaching the Gospel in this 
city. When the occasion arrived, I 
was much agitated. I spent till two 
o’clock in the morning in reading the 
word of God, and in prayer. After 
many reflections and supplications, I 
resolved to write to the Lieutenant. 
The next morning some of my friends 
would have dissuaded me, but I tho’t 
it my duty to send him the following 
letter : 


To M. Le Conseiller d? Etat Lieut. de 


Police of the Republic and Canton of 


Geneva. 

‘ Sir—The persons with whom I 
am connected, and my own consci- 
ence bear me testimony that all I 
have done, since I came to Geneva, 
has been to preach the word of God ; 
to exhort children to obedience, men 
to temperance, the aged to patience, 
the dying to hope for the bliss of 
heaven, and all to faith in Christ. 
Then, it is only for this conduct that 
you wish to banish me ; and it is for 
this reason that you ane determined 
to conceal from me the motives of 
my expulsion. Your order, Sir, is 
expressed in the 4th chapter of the 
Acts, 18th verse—my answer is In 
the 19th—It is this, ‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God, to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge 
ye?— 


‘Now, Sir, with that calmness 
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which God may give me, I am dis- 
posed to wait the dispensations of 
his providence. If by force I am 
compelled toleave, without the gates 
of the city I shall shake off the dust 
of my feet as a testimony against the 
persecutors. [ shall do this, not in 
any feeling of hatred or vengeance, 
but in obedience to the divine com- 
mand, Matt. x. 14,15; and as it is 
said, ‘It shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than 
for such a city,’ I shall pray for it, and 
especially, I shall pray for the prin- 
cipals and the agents in the perse- 
cution. May God give them salva- 
tion. 
‘ | have the honor to be, &c. &c. 


‘On the 18th, Sunday morning, at. 
50’clock, the gend’armes entered my 
dwelling, but I had not slept there. 
I preached on Acts xx. 26. ©The 
zeal of many is increased.” Daily in 
the prayer room, and from house to 
house, we cease not to teach and 
preach Jesus. Many respectable 
persons of the tewn, who do not be- 
long to dur church, take part with 
us.—Some persons imagine I am ve- 
ry unhappy, but God be praised that 
I have the power to rejoice in tribu- 
lation. Pray for us, and for the cause 
of our Lord.’ 

Yours, &c. &c. 


Painful as this account is, we are 
gratified that there are in that city 
faithful witnessses of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 

It is refreshing to turn from this to 
the efforts making to revive a spirit 
of true piety among the protestants 
in France. The system of Sabbath 
Schools has been introduced among 
them; and promises much good.— 
The impulse which has been given 
to Protestants in England is commu- 
nicated in some degree to that coun- 
try ; and from the success of the at- 
tempts which have been made, we 
cannot but augur favorably for the 
future. 

The Society for the conversion of 
the Jews, is laboring with zeal, and 
in hope. We cannot enter into de- 
tail now; but must not keep from 
our readers the following remarka- 
ble «account of some Jews in Hol- 
Jand.”” 
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Extract of a letter received from a 
Clergyman in Scotland. 


The son of Dr. Ross, one of the 
ministers of Aberdeen, has been on 
the continent with his tutor lately. 
The following is an extract from his 
journal. 

‘Some gentlemen in the passage 
boat between Amsterdam and U- 
trecht, happened to meet with seve- 
ral Jews. The weather was then ve- 
ry unfavorable, (it was just before 
harvest, ) and this formed the subject 
of their conversation. One of the 
Jews observed, that it was a jueg- 
ment upon the Christians for their 
disrespect to the Messiah, the Sa- 
viour of the world. ‘And what do 
you care about the Messiah,’ said one 
of the gentlemen, ‘are not you Jews °” 
‘Yes,’ replied the other, ‘ but we be- 
lieve as firmly in Christ as most 
Christians do. We have been long 
separated from the synagogue, and 
meet by ourselves toe read the New- 
Testament, and pray to Jesus Christ; 
our numabers are very considerable 
in Amsterdam.’ ‘ But why,’ asked 
the gentleman, ‘do you not come 
forward and join the Christians at 
once?’ ‘Sir,’ replied the Jew, ‘your 
practice and profession are so much 
at variance, that we think we are 
better by ourselves.’ ” 


The following statement of foreign 
Missionary Stations, may be accepta- 
ble to many of our readers. 


MISSIONARY STATIONS, &c. 

From a list which has been lately 
published, the following appears to 
be the number of Protestant Mission- 
ary stations, and Missionaries, Cate- 
chists, &c. througout the world. 
The various societies are arranged 
in chronological order. 


3 


Sta 
Miss. 


Royal Danish Mission Col- 


lege 
Christian Knowledge Soei- 

ety 3 6 
Society for propagating 

the Gospel 2 4 
United Brethren 33 87 
Wesleyan Methodists 29 65 


Baptist Missionary Society 26 59* 
(London) Missionary So- 

ciety 36 82 
Edinburgh Missionary So- 

ciety 3 
Church Missionary Society 29 51 
American Congregational 

board of Missions ae J 
American Baptists 1 
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The event of highest interest to 
be recorded under this head, is the 
Anniversary of the American Bible 
Society, which for the second time 
was held on the 14th of the present 
month, in New-York. We can only 
give at present the following notice 
of it from the New-York Christian 
Herald. 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The Second Anniversary of the 
American Bible Society was celebrated 
in this city yesterday.—The meeting 
was held at the assembly room in the 
City Hotel, which was politely offer- 
ed for the occasion, by Mr. JeNNINGs. 
The doors were opened at 10 o’clock 
A. M.; the President, the Honorable 
Extas Boupinot, L. L. D. took the 
chair precisely at 11. The meeting 
was opened by the Rev. Dr. Mason, 
one of the Secretaries of the Socie- 
ty, reading the 49th chap. of Isaiah. 


A very interesting and impressive 
address was then delivered by the 
venerable President. Letters of a- 
pology for non-attendance at the 
meeting were read from several of 
the Vice-Presidents who were de. 
tained by unavoidable necessity, viz. 
the Hon. John Quincy Adams, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States; 
the Hon. Smith Thompson, Chief 
Justice of the state of New-York ; 
the Hon. William Tilghman, Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania; the Hon. 
Andrew Kirkpatrick, Chief Justice of 
New-Jersey; Joseph Nourse, Esq. 
of the City of Washington, and Fran- 
cis F. Key, Esq. of Georgetown, 
District of Columbia. A letter was 
read from the Rev. Dr. Romeyn of 
the City of New-York, Secretary of 
the Society for domestic correspon- 
dence, apologizing for his absence 
on account of ill health. 
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We quote with pleasure from the 
New-York Daily Advertiser, the fol- 
lowing just and appropriate remarks 
of the Editor, as entirely correspon- 
ding with our own impressions. 


“ We have rarely witnessed a more 
interesting and impressive scene than 
that exhibited on this occasion. The 
company assembled was numerous 
and respectable, and it was a highly 
gratifying circumstance to see col- 
lected so large a number of ladies as 
were present. To the pious libera- 
lity of the sex is the Society indebt- 
ed for a large proportion of its funds, 
bestowed for the benevolent purpose 
of introducing as members for life a 
respectable body of clergymen, in 
various parts of the country—a mode 
of testifying, at one and the same 
time, their regard for the great ob- 
jects of the former, and their high 
respect for the characters and_vir- 
tues of the latter.. The proceedings 
of the Society were throughout gra- 
tifying to the audience. The various 
addresses were creditable to the ta- 
lents, the eloquence, and the piety 
of the speakers. One thing was in 
a peculiar manner consoling to the 
feelings of all the friends of Christian 
charity and communion.—JVe allude 
to the predominance of genuine Catho- 
licism. The distinctions of sect and 
denomination were practically laid 
aside, and were remembered only 
for the purpose of giving vent to 
the feelings of congratulation to 
which their extinction gave sponta- 
neous birth—each one felt delight 
at the exhibition of such living proof, 
that they could all lay aside their 
names of distinction, and unite on the 
sure ground of the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. 

One other circumstance gave a 
most lively interest to this anniver- 
sary. We allude to the presence of 
the venerable President of the Insti- 
tution. It is well known, that it was 
in a great Measure owing to his long 
and persevering exertions, and his 
influence, that this Society was form- 
ed; and it is equally well known, 
that its funds were, immediately up- 
on its organization, enriched by his 
munificent donation of 10,000 dol- 


lars—a sum which has rarely, if 
ever been equalled, even by prince- 
ly liberality towards similar  insti- 
tutions, in any part of the world. — 
On the first anniversary of the Socie- 
ty, he was prevented by sicknes- 
from attending. On the present oc- 
casion, after having been unable for 
two years to leave his room until 
within a few days past, and after 
having entered upon his 79th year, 
this venerable Christian, to the sur- 
prise as well as the gratification of 
his friends and the Society, was able 
to meet them and unite in their ex- 
ercises, and preside over their deli- 
berations. Such was the high sense 
which the meeting entertained for 
his worth, and the respect they bore 
for his virtue and piety, that upon his 
entering the room they unanimously 
rose from their seats, and continued 
standing until he was seated in the 
chair—a mark of respect that was 
repeated, when he made his address 
to the Society.” 


In our next we expect to give en- 
tire. copies, of the very interesting 
addresses delivered at this meeting. 
We should do them injustice by an 
attempt to abridge them. 

From a very obliging Correspon- 
dent we have just reccived the fol:. 
lowing pleasing information. He has‘ 
our thanks for the communication. 


“In the course of the past year 
about thirty Female Tract Societies 
have been instituted within the li- 
mits of the Presbytery of Concord, 
comprehending that portion of N. 
Carolina which lies west of the Yad- 
kin river, and a few Districts in S. 
Carolina. The Female Tract Socie- 
ty of Ashville, it is believed, has the 
merit of priority among these nume- 
rous and useful Institutions. There 
also exist within the same district of 
country two Bible Societies: that 
of Concord ; which has been in ope- 
ration a considerable time and is ac- 
tively pursuing the object in view, 
the dissemination of the scriptures ; 
and the Auxiliary Bible Society of 
Ashville, which is of recent institu- 
tion, and as yet is very limited in its 
resources.” 





